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To the Graduates 
Of 1957 


BY HAROLD R. MARTIN 


What a glorious day it is to be a minister of the church of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We have a real story of good news awaited by people 
who are seeking to find the Way. There is so much discussion of ma- 
terial security, governmental hand-outs, international relations, atomic 
weapons that the message of our faith can easily be covered up. We 
welcome the preaching of the Word by ministers well trained and con- 
secrated. The secret of power may be found through prayer. ‘This 
must not be neglected or else we shall be giving a lot of advice rather 
than guided interpretation. 

Ministers must themselves be careful disciples. We are certainly 
open books read by all men. What we say is important, but insincerity 


or double standards can cut us back to mediocrity, or worse—to just 
a statistic in the Minutes of the General Assembly. 


Greetings to the young new graduates of our seminaries who enter 


exciting and thrilling experiences in a life time before them in witness- 
ing to the transforming power of Christ. 





DR. MARTIN, Moderator of the Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly, is pastor of Second 
church, Blocmington, III. 





They know their young people would 
be disappointed without x! 


Therefore hundreds of pastors and churches have ordered many 
thousands of copies of the next Going-to-College Handbook—SIGHT | 
UNSEEN! And without knowing a single new feature in this year’s | 
book. (The past 11 volumes have pleased them.) Churches all over | 
the nation are sending in single orders like these: | 





LETTERS 
Ben Rose June 24 


The article by Ben Rose was the best 
I have ever read anytime, anywhere on 
the subject. It was solid, courageous, 
and Scriptural through and through. 
C. HERBERT OLIVER. 
Smyrna Mills, Maine. 








(Coming late in August) | 








Please send 25 copies. I want to use 
these as I teach our Circle Bible leaders 
the lesson for August. 

ALABAMA MINISTER. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
75 copies 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 50 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 50 


Wenatchee, Wash., 
30 

Holland, Mich., 50 

Great Falls, Mont., 


Gary, Ind., 60 Los Angeles, Calif., 
Hartsville, S. C., 50 50 
Marietta, Ga., 50 Knoxville, Tenn., 50 
Kerrville, Texas, 50 Indianapolis, Ind., 50 


25 NOTE—The August Bible study for 

int W the circles of the Presbyterian, U.S., 
Carthage, N.C.,25 Spartanburg, S.C., Clarksville, Tenn., —— 7 Women of the Church is on this topic. 
Graham, N. C., 75 100 : 


See also Dr. Foreman’s article, p. 9, July 
22.—Eds. 

NOTE—This article is available as a 
32-page booklet at 25¢ each; 5 copies for 
$1 (or 20¢ per copy for 5 or more), $15 
per 100. (In lots of 1,000, $10 per 100.) 


Houston, Texas, 75 Portland, Ore., 100 


Memphis, Tenn., 50 jAidland, Texas, 80 
Hastings-on-Hudson, and many, many 
¥~ oe more 


Bogota, N. J., 75 

Jackson, Miss., 40 

Bloomington, Ind., 
100 


Clearwater, Fla., 100 
Brockway, Pa., 50 
St. Joseph, Mo., 50 


The Flood of Orders Will Increase When They Hear About the Contents! | 


Features like these: 


Test: The Senior Minister 


Having read Dr. Kenneth J. Foreman’s 
article entitled “Assistant Minister” in 
your June 17 issue, I wonder if the writer 
has ever had the bitter and frustrating 
experience of working “under” a senior 
minister who “rides his reputation and 
the ether-waves,” or one who rejoices with 
pride in having a “leg-man” on his staff 
while the assistant minister strives dili- 


College Board Inquiries 
Choosing a Major 
What extra-curricular activities? 
Small college or large university? 
Fraternities and sororities 
Why liberal arts? 
If you can’t make straight A’s, what then? 


NCOP: National Campus Opinion Poll 
Best use of a summer vacation 
High school courses you wish you had taken | 
Most troublesome social problem (Guess 
what?) 
Would you choose the same college again? | 
Average number of hours studied 


. — | 
MIXED MARRIAGES—expressions from top officials of the churches | gently to serve Christ according to the 
THE CHALLENGE OF TEACHING—by some great teachers | teaching of the Bible and the law of the 
PROFESSORS’ (and curators) list of great art that should be recognized by students. | Church. 

COLLEGE AND MY LIFE WORK—students of five foreign countries. The predominant reason for the reluc- 
FEATURES by: President Arthur G. Coons (Occidental); Edward V. Stein (Calif.), J. Ross | 


tance of the young ministers to accept the 
McCain, Dean J. A. Barksdale, Glen L. McConagha and others. | position of assistantship is the autocratic 
INQUIRY: 


| attitude of some ministers who make 








If you can go to college for only two years? 


—plus all the old features and many new ones. 
Detach and Mail AT ONCE 


Yes! I want the high school students of my church and community to 
have copies of the forthcoming 1958 Going-to-College Handbook (Vol. 12). 


Please enter our order at the pre-publication discount as follows: 
300 copies 200 150 100 75 50 25 20 


PRICE: 50¢ each; 20-99. 45¢; 100 or more, 40¢ each. Mailing envelopes 2¢ each or 
free with orders of 50 or more where needed and requested. Postage paid where cash 
accompanies order. 

PRE-PUBLICATION DISCOUNT: Deduct 10% on orders postmarked not later 
than August 10, 1957. 

Check here if this will provide for every high school and college student be- 


longing to your church, Sunday school, and youth group and claim an additional 10% 
discount. 


(circle one) 








I sis scinscl w.shhuicepeehcea tate Sicha ace emanaalaaaaenes DS: savdnmmnsianenombsasue 
do eicinctemcah pte cniinniennnen pe a oes ees en 
a i i oa ata Saeed Sa na a I i i a 
Cosh enclosed: $........--~.- A OE secinemminnadeammnidereten 
scl pale daca aie aliaioeltibtaaaiseleasatalditia daca ath Send _________-___-~--~-WMéailing Envelopes. 
Also: Please send me sets of all available previous volumes of the HANDBOOK 





(5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 @ $3 per set.) 
files for reference purposes. ) 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS « 


(For youth leaders, church library, and/or office 
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prima donnas of themselves to the extent 
of actually exploiting their position as 
pastor for enhancing personal prestige and 
even monetary gains. If such a self- 
conceited man is the senior minister, all 
the job descriptions in the world will not 
help improve the relationships. What is 
most urgently and seriously needed is for 
the pastors of some of these larger 
churches to take the younger ministers 
in to work with them as co-working 
brothers in Christ. Invariably, the trouble 
arises when the senior minister exploits 
his position and makes an errand boy of 
his assistant. 

It is safe to assume that Timothy felt 
more secure in working with Paul than 
independently, but if this assumption is 
correct, it is primarily because Paul was 
a humble, Christ-centered, and conse- 
crated man who loved the Church more 
than his comfort, his prestige, and his 
popularity. : 

While job analyses are necessary, they 
are not sufficient. So long as a senior 
minister expects the assistant to be his 
“leg-man” so that he may “ride his repu- 
tation,” no conscientious ordained man 
will want to assist him. 

Dr. Foreman’s treatment of the subject 
sounds purely academic and is, at best, 
one sided. If he reads Dr. Howard Ham- 
ilton’s report to the 169th General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, USA, he 
will discover that the problems of mul- 
tiple ministry do not always arise from 
the absence of a job analysis or the pres- 
ence of a naive assistant minister. 

No “Timothy” worth his salt would 
hesitate to assist Paul. The question is, 
“How many senior ministers treat their 
assistants as Paul treated Timothy?” 

AN “ASSISTANT” MINISTER. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 


Telephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 





15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 








Supporters of William Howard Melish, 
ousted supply pastor of Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have challenged the authority of Bishop 
James P. DeWolfe to close the church 
“until litigation is settled.” It was hinted 
that the vestry would disregard the 
bishop’s order. Bishop DeWolfe said he 
did not want the church to become a “‘bat- 
tleground” for “two warring factions.” 

. Ontario’s first Sunday newspaper, 
The Sunday Telegram, which first ap- 
peared in Toronto March 17 despite 
many protests from Protestant leaders, 
ceased publication on July 28 because 
of high production costs and a “disap- 
pointing circulation.” Archbishop 
Makarios, who was exiled by British au- 
thorities last year in connection with anti- 
British terrorism in Cyprus, will cam- 
paign in the U. S. A. at the end of the 
summer for Cyprus independence. 
Forty ministers, mostly from rural par- 
ishes, of the Raleigh, N. C., Baptist As- 
sociation have protested the action of 
trustees in permitting dancing on the 
campuses of Wake Forest and Meredith 
Colleges. . .. Young people of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church are formally 
requesting that they be represented on 
the boards or councils of local churches. 

According to the California State 
Court of Appeals, homes and apartments 
owned by private colleges for use by 
faculty members and married students 
are tax-exempt. . . . The voluntary code 
to control drinking by passengers on com- 
mercial airlines has been “virtually ig- 
nored in recent months,” according to 
charges made by the Methodist Board of 
Temperance. . . . Members of four New 
Zealand Protestant denominations have 
voted strongly in favor of merging, pro- 
vided they can agree on a plan of union. 
Presbyterians have twice as many mem- 
bers as the other three combined. 
The fundamentalist American Council of 
Christian Churches was refused permis- 
sion to use the New Haven, Conn., Green 
for a protest against the appearance of 
two clergymen from Czechoslovakia (who 
were not expected to be present) at a 
World Council of 


Churches meeting 
there. 


Yale University first refused per- 
mission to use its campus, then the city 
park commission refused the council the 
use of the Green. . . . Presbyterian Life, 
with its August issue, will reach a cir- 
culation of 1,000,000. 


Newbigin Warns Against 
“Wrong Proselytizing” 


MEADVILLE, Pa. (RNS)—A group of 
138 young Protestant missionaries about 
to go overseas for the first time were cau- 
tioned here against using “the wrong 
kind of proselytizing” by a Church of 
South India bishop. 

Addressing a six-week training missions 
conference, Bishop J. E. L. Newbigin of 
Madhurai-Ramnad said the rights of 
non-Christians “must be scrupulously 
safeguarded, which means their right to 
reject or accept Christianity.” 

“We must not try to sell the mission 
enterprise as a protection for our way 
of life against the threat of Communism,” 
he said. “We're not asking people to 
join our show and we must stand firm 
against cajoling and coercion, for it 
is God’s will that man make a free de- 
cision.” 

Bishop Newbigin was one of 20 mis- 
sionary experts who addressed the con- 
ference, sponsored annually by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ committee 
on missionary personnel. 

He said many western missionaries are 
unconsciously guiltv of ‘cultural im- 
perialism.” Ideas formed in home 
churches of what is good or bad for the 
Indian, African or other national church 
may have to be “drastically changed,” he 
asserted. 

“Egotism is bad, corporate egotism is 
worse, but corporate egotism activated by 
religion is a demonic thing,” he added. 

Bishop Newbigin is in this country to 
attend the annual meeting of the World 
Council of Churches’ Central Committee. 


Maxson Is Hastings President 

The new president of Hastings Col- 
lege, Hastings, Nebr., will be Theron B. 
Maxson, now associate secretary of the 
General Division of Higher Education 
for the Presbyterian USA Board of 
Christian Education. 

Dr. Maxson directed the special study 
on the subject of Religion in the Public 
Schools, which was adopted by the recent 
Omaha Assembly. The study has be- 
come the denomination’s official docu- 
ment on public education. 

Before going to his present post Dr. 
Maxson served for some vears on the 
faculty and administration of Whitworth 
College in Spokane, Wash. Before that 
he was pastor of a Spokane church for 
eleven years. 

He will assume his new duties in Sep- 
tember. 


S. C. Ministers’ Effort 
Gets Governor's Attention 


An effort on the part of five South 
Carolina ministers to form an organiza- 
tion designed to support “moderation and 
reason in the current controversy over 
segregation and desegregation” was re- 
cently brought to light by Governor ‘Tim- 
merman of that state. 

The governor distributed to the press 
a letter which he said the ministers had 
been circulating privately in an attempt 
to enlist the support of “citizens of prom- 
inence” in their campaign. 

Their stated aim, according to the let- 
ter, is to obtain from such citizens state- 
ments of belief on the race question which 
are to be published in a book, to be fi- 
nanced by contributions. Along with John 
S. Lyles, Presbyterian pastor of Marion, 
S. C., were one Methodist and three Epis- 
copal ministers from Dillon, Florence, 
and Marion. 

Their letter spoke of organizing as 
“Concerned South Carolinians, Inc.” 

The governor’s comment on the move- 
ment was that “not just these self-ap- 
pointed few, but all South Carolinians 
are ‘concerned’ South Carolinians.” 


The “moderate position” adopted by 
the group is outlined as follows: 


“1. That God created all men in his own 
image and therefore, all races are equal 
in his sight. 

“2. That although there is no ‘superior’ 
race, certain differences are to be recog- 
nized because of environment, but these 
differences are not due to an inherited in- 
feriority. 

“3. That the public school system must 
be maintained for all the people. 

“4. That any solution of its present 
dilemma must be sought within the frame- 
work of Supreme Court decisions, which 
are legally binding and morally valid. 

“5. That, nevertheless, cultural patterns 
cannot be changed quickly and the reality 
of this cannot be wisely ignored in seek- 
ing solutions. 

“6. That neither the extreme pressure 
of the NAACP nor the extreme resistance 
of some citizens’ councils offers the best 
direction for the south. 

“7. That personal freedom of choice and 
association in social relations must be 
maintained within the bounds of the dem- 
ocratic society, even if desegregation be- 
comes the accepted procedure for tax- 
supported institutions. 

“8. That all southerners should explore 
the situation thoughtfully in the light of 
Christian love and our democratic heri- 
tage, believing that we can go forward 
together, even though slowly.” 


In sending their statement to possible 
contributors the ministers said: 


“If you do not find yourself in general 








agreement and if you choose not to con- 
tribute to ‘South Carolinians Speak,’ we 
will respect your feelings and say nothing 
further of our interview to anyone. We 
ask that you do us the same courtesy and 
make no mention of our project where it 
might provoke criticism before the book 
is published and able to stand on its own 
merits.” 


Church Women Make 
Big Birthday Gift 

With money still coming in, the annual 
“Birthday” Gift of Presbyterian U. S. 
women has this year set a new record of 
$208,785. 

This sum will go for educational work 
in Mexico and the treatment, in mission 
hospitals, of Korean tuberculars. The 
check was presented by Mrs. L. M. Mc- 
Cutchen, executive secretary of Women’s 
Work, to Dr. C. Darby Fulton, executive 
secretary of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, at the recent annual training school 
attended by 3,000 women in Montreat, 
) 

At the same time the birthday objective 
for next year was announced as the es- 
tablishment of the “Janie W. McGaughey 
Scholarship Fund” to be used by Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College, Durant, Ok- 
lahoma. The first $100,000 contributed 
will go for this purpose. The next $75,- 


000 will go to the Chinese Presbyterian 
Church in New Orleans for the develop- 
ment of its mission program and all be- 
yond $175,000 will go to the McGaughey 
scholarship fund. 
Miss McGaughey, 


now retired, served 





WORSHIP—Students at John C. Smith Seminary en- me 


the Board of Women’s Work for 29 years, 
27 of which were as its executive. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College pro- 
vides dormitory and Christian Education 
facilities for students attending South- 
eastern State College in Durant. At least 
one-half of the OPC student body is In- 
dian, with as many as ten tribes repre- 
sented. There are always students from 
several foreign lands enrolled. The 
scholarship fund will enable OPC to in- 
stitute a continuing program of grants 
for training Indian youth for Christian 
leadership. 

The Chinese church in New Orleans 
is the only Chinese church within the 
bounds of the Southern Assembly. After 
functioning as a mission for 75 years it 
was organized as a church in 1956. The 
projected offering will enable the con- 
gregation to build its first sanctuary and 
to enlarge its work among New Orleans 
Chinese. 

Mrs. McCutchen indicated that several 
thousand dollars in additional contribu- 
tions will likely raise the total of this 
year’s gift to more than $210,000. 


Oklahoma Synod Votes 
Confidence in Boards 


In view of attacks being made on some 
of the boards and agencies of the U.S. 
church, particularly in Alabama and 
Mississippi, the Synod of Oklahoma at 
its recent meeting adopted a formal res- 
olution by unanimous vote in which it 
said: 
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“block area”’ 


School, 


A. T. S$. KINDERGARTEN—These are children in the 
of the new demonstration kindergarten 
now operated by the General Assembly’s Training 
Richmond, Va. 
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“In the light of recent agitation in cer- 
tain quarters of the General Assembly, 
the Synod of Oklahoma, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., herewith goes on record 
as expressing wholehearted support of 
the boards and agencies of the General 
Assembly and instructs the stated clerk 
to notify the boards and agencies of this 
action.” 

The synod adopted a_ benevolence 
budget for next year that is more than 
30% greater than this year’s budget. 
Reports indicated that the campaign for 
Christian Education has now realized 
$175,000 toward a goal of $200,000, with 
all evidences of the full amount being 
secured. 

Plans are being made for the re- 
alignment of presbyteries within the 
synod which will take place January 1. 
At the present time the three presbyteries 
in Oklahoma provide a separate organi- 
zation for Indians. Under the new or- 
ganization geographical lines will be fol- 
lowed. 

Emmett E. Hall, an elder in Central 
Church, Oklahoma City, was elected 
Moderator to succeed H. Harold Wells, 
Jr., Oklahoma City pastor. Next year’s 
meeting will be held in the West Nichols 
Hills Church, Oklahoma City, May 13- 
14. 





SEMINARY FEATURE 


Presbyterian graduates of the seminaries 
and the Presbyterian seminaries of the 
nation are featured in this issue, the list of 
graduates beginning on page 10. 
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@ Physician to Young Ministers 


A New Look at Old Things 


E TEND to think of God creating 

great things, the heavenly bodies, 
day and night, the earth and sky, but we 
fail too often to see his creative genius in 
small things about us. 

Have you ever thought about the 
changes that occur in your hair, for ex- 
ample? During your life-time your hair 
is being constantly shed and replaced by 
new hair. Each hair has a normal ex- 
istence of from two to four years. When 
it dies or falls out, it is replaced in from 
six to ten weeks. The normal growth of 
a hair is about three-fourths of an inch 
per month. 

Insignificant, NO! For in this hair 
with its qualities of life, its intricate 
structure is as much evidence of God’s 
creative power as in the heavenly bodies. 

As Robert Boyle said in 1627, “It is 
highly dishonorable for a reasonable soul 
to live in so divinely built a mansion as 
a body he resides in, altogether unac- 
quainted with it.” 

Take a new look each day at “Jn the 
beginning God,” and you will constantly 
be reminded of his power. 


The Whole Man 


It has been said that the physician’s 
job is to minister to the body while the 
minister takes care of an individual’s 
spiritual needs. 

In today’s fight against disease we 
have learned that often it is not possible 
to draw such a fine line between the 
mental, spiritual and physical ills which 
befall mankind. 

Dr. Samuel Southard has said: 

“As I see it, an understanding of the 
total needs of the patient will make the 
doctor a better physician and the minister 
a better theologian. Illness is not just a 
diseased organ—illness is a state in which 
a man discovers he can no longer live 
up to the present and anticipated demands 
of the world.” 

I submit to you that if you are to min- 
ister to the total needs of a patient we 
need trained teams of doctors and min- 
isters to work together in such harmony 
that each will understand his part in the. 
great order of healing. 

The word psychosomatic, which we 
hear so often, comes from two Greek 
words that mean body and spirit. The 
power of suggestion when used properly 
in certain functional disorders can be of 
great aid to the proper management of a 
patient in the field of medicine. 

To illustrate this, let me cite an au- 
thentic case report. 





DR. McKAY, prominent physician of Char- 
lotte, N. C., and a Presbyterian elder, de- 
livered the 1957 commencement address for 
the board of trustees of Union Seminary 
in Virginia. Practically the entire address is 
given here. 


AUGUST 5, 1957 


By HAMILTON W. McKAY 


The patient, we will call him John, 
was in his early thirties. He had a severe 
ulceration of the intestinal tract, had lost 
weight until he was skin and bones and 
appeared to be rapidly approaching a 
terminal illness. 

He had two excellent physicians, a 
medical man and a surgeon. Their diag- 
nosis failed to uncover any organic causes 
for his condition. They felt it stemmed 
from his indecision as to whether to risk 
a split religious marriage. 

John was a Protestant. The girl he 
planned to marry was a Catholic. This 
conflict appeared to be the main factor 
in his acute physical collapse. 

His doctors asked me to talk with him 
since they knew I had more than a pass- 
ing interest in religion. In talking with 
John I went straight to the point. 

“Your doctors have asked me to talk 
to you,” I told him. “I want to tell 
you that a split religious marriage is 
seldom without pitfalls. This is espe- 
cially true when one party is a Catholic 
and the other is a Protestant. It is your 
decision but I would suggest that you 
decide against this marriage.” 

Before leaving I suggested that we 
pray about it. We had a prayer and I 
asked God in a simple and humble way 
to help this boy out of his difficulty and 
to heal him. 

The second time I went to see him I 
took along a prescription blank. On it 


I had written this prescription: 

Ingredient No. 1—The chief aim of 
man is to glorify God and enjoy him for- 
ever. Ingredient No. 2—You can’t do 
this with a marriage made unhappy by 
different religions. Ingredient No. 3— 
You have got to get a brain-washing if 
you are to get well. 

John accepted my advice and is now 
on the road to recovery. I cite this ex- 
ample to show that religion and medicine 
are not as separate as some would believe. 


In Medical Schools 


I believe it is also time that we take 
a new look at the emphasis on religion 
in our medical schools. According to C. 
C. Carpenter, dean of the Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, there is not a class 
in religion taught in any of the 80 medi- 
cal schools in this country today. 

Perhaps this will be changed in the 
near future. In a recent address to the 
graduating class of New York Medical 
College, Ravdin mentioned the need for 
changing emphasis in medical education. 
He said: 


“IT have become convinced in recent 
years that while we are graduating better 
prepared doctors than ever before in the 
history of medicine, we have failed to 
make them as cognizant as they should 
be of the art of medicine, of the spiritual 
values of medicine, and of their responsi- 
bilities as members of an ancient pro- 
fession in a modern society.” 


Clinical Training 
In this connection it is not amiss to 


THERE IS ONE WORD 


By ADDISON H. LEITCH 


In the conflict of men and nations, in 
the frightening problems of human rela- 
tionships, in the fearsome potentialities 
of the devices of men’s hearts, your Word 
is that Christ is the One who can save 
anyone who will believe and obey. 

He can save situations too. He assures 
us that there is promise to the prayer 
of our hearts: Thy kingdom come on 
earth as it is in heaven. 

We have made much of space and 
time, of forces, and the insignificance of 
man over against all this, but the sig- 
nificance of man lies in this faith that 
God has created us for himself, that 
eternity is written in our hearts, that 
men and women in a universe of endless 
size are, nevertheless, of eternal value. 

It is hard to believe all this, and yet 
PRESIDENT LEITCH of Pittsburgh-Xenia 


Seminary concluded his address to the 1957 
graduates with these words. 





I think we should be very clear that this 
is the sort of thing we do believe. A 
solitary figure crucified on a lonely hill; 
this is the power and the wisdom of God. 

Until and unless we believe this, and 
all that it signifies, our whole range of 
values and our whole range of methods 
will be false, and lead to vanity. 

To whom shall we go? He has the 
words of eternal life. Be sure you have 
those words for men and women who are 
lost in a cold and dark and heartless 
universe until and unless they hear the 
wonderful words of life. Behold, some 
seed fell on good ground and brought 
forth a hundred-fold. 

In the decisions of the study, in the 
commitment of the prayer chamber, in 
the witness of the pulpit, you are minis- 
ters of the Word of God. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but the Word of 
our God shall stand forever! 








suggest that seminaries take a new look 
at clinical pastoral training. 

In the past, attempts to train theologi- 
cal students in general hospitals have not 
had the full support of seminaries. Many 
students who wished to become hospital 
chaplains were trained in the psychiatric 
institutions where the student was asso- 
ciated only with the psychiatrist and the 
social worker on the staff. 

The result was that for a decade, the 
training of theological students in gen- 
eral hospitals was divorced from theology 
and taught with psychiatric emphasis. 

It would seem desirable for a seminary 
to organize a teaching program in a gen- 
eral hospital to train those theological 
students who wish to become hospital 
chaplains. In this way they would be 
assured of a well-rounded course of in- 
struction. 

In the past five years we can list the 
new look in pastoral clinical care as: 

1. A closer relation and cooperation 
between theological students and clinical 
facilities for teaching in a general hos- 
pital. 

2. Establishment of a training center. 

3. A growing spirit and cooperation 
for unity between both seminaries and 
hospitals. 


In One Center 

What can be done is illustrated at the 
Texas Medical Center, Houston, Texas. 
There a school of religion has been es- 
tablished and a pioneering effort launch- 
ed which is expected to lead to better 
methods in pastoral clinical training. 

The School of Religion grew from the 
realization on the part of both physician 
and theologian that much illness is due 
to emotional and spiritual maladjust- 
ment. 

The answer to many of these problems 
is the combined management by trained 
medical men and equally trained clergy. 
The health of the whole man must be 
looked after. 

My reaction to this great medical center 
is that I marvel not at 80 millions in 
wonderful buildings. I marvel at the 
concept of having a school of religion 
in the center of a crescent shaped layout 
which includes medical and dental 
schools, a cancer institute, four general 
hospitals, two children’s hospitals, two 
schools of nursing, a post-graduate school 
of nursing, a school of public health and 
the Jesse Jones Library. 


Worship and Teaching 

While we are taking new looks at old 
things, may I suggest that when you go 
into the church which you will serve that 
you take a few moments to consider the 
purpose of a church. 

I hope that you will insist that people 
should come to your church first to wor- 
ship God and secondly to hear you 
preach. It is not easy to make a wor- 
shipful service. But I know of one 
Presbyterian Church in a North Carolina 
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city where people enter the church and 
drop to their knees without any urging 
from the minister. This is caused by 
the worshipful atmosphere. 

I know of other churches, a good many 
of them, in which I feel no special urge 
to worship. Creating this worshipful at- 
mosphere is largely the work of the min- 
ister. 

You would do well also to look at the 
Sunday School. Is it doing the job it 
should? Are its methods up-to-date and 
effective ? 

One of our ministers has said: “I 
try to insure that our Sunday school grad- 
uates are as well prepared in religion 
when they enter college as they are pre- 
pared in math and many other subjects.” 

This indeed is a new look at one of the 
most important areas of the church. 


Observations 


In closing, let me make a few personal 
observations: 

First, we preach the brotherhood of 
man, we pray and sing daily “Our 
Father.” If we do not mean it for all 
men, regardless of race, color and creed, 


we blaspheme. We cannot segregate from 
the Lord’s Table without profaning God’s 
altar. 

The pigment of man’s skin has nothing 
to do with the salvation of his soul and 
I for one believe the ground at the foot 
of the cross is level. I know this problem 
of segregation is difficult and complex. 
It will take time to solve. 

But I do not believe the church can 
escape its responsibility in this area. 
When I say church I mean your church 
and my church, not the church courts. 

I would like to say also that I believe 
in organic union and that differences be- 
tween the Presbyterian Church in the 
North and South must pass away. While 
long debates and a great amount of en- 
ergy are being spent on this issue, the 
great causes of the church suffer. The 
mission of the church, which is to give 
the gospel to every creature, is neglected. 


* * * 


A MAN should never be ashamed to own 

he has been in the wrong, which is but 
saying, in other words, that he is wiser 
today than he was yesterday.—SELECTED. 


Making Ordinations Memorable 


By ROBERT W. THOMPSON 


A: THIS SEASON, when students 
have been graduated from the sem- 
inary, there will be ordination services 
in the several presbyteries. “Ordina- 
tion is the official recognition of a divine 
call to an office or work in the church, 
dedication thereto, and solemn inves- 
titure in the name of Christ with its au- 
thority, powers, and duties” (Book of 
Government, Section 24). 

It is also the recognition of the re- 
quired educational preparation for the 
gospel ministry. Presbyteries should 
make this an event to be remembered 
by the one ordained, and by his family 
and friends who may be drawn to this 
occasion with tender affection. 


Presbyteries Should Plan 


The circumstances of my ordination 
prompts this exhortation. My memory 
of that day is not exhilarating. A com- 
mission of two ministers and an elder 
had charge of the service. It was held 
at a daylight hour in a season when 
farmers in that country church should be 
in their fields. The attendance was not 
impressive. 

My mental picture of that service is 
that it was perfunctory, meeting the re- 
quirement of church rules. but leaving 
the inner spirit disappointed. The com- 
mission must have made an effort to 
brighten the hour, I am confident. The 
members are held in esteem. 

My argument is with the presbytery 
which had an obligation to arrange for 
an ordination that would have been 


heartening, setting an hour when church 
members and other friends would be free 
to attend, and making provision for other 
members of presbytery within driving 
distance to be present. It is not a large 
presbytery, and ordinations within its 
bounds are rather rare events. 

While my ordination day is vague in 
memory, the service when licensed to 
preach still glows in my mind. It was 
at a regular meeting of Steubenville 
Presbytery, held in the Scroggsfield 
church 61 years ago, on the occasion of 
the 25th anniversary of the pastorate of 
the late Rev. W. C. Dunn. 


Congregations Should Attend 
The congregation was present en masse. 
It had been a day of happy felicitations. 
The moderator, the late Dr. J. C. Tag- 
gart, a prince of a man, carried the 
happy spirit of the day into the service 
where the writer was one of the main 
characters. His deliberate and impres- 
sive remarks can all but be reproduced. 
His encouraging words still nestle in my 
heart. The memory of that day glows. 
Presbyters should put themselves in 
the place of the young man who is to 
be ordained, remembering also that a 
host of his friends have their hearts 
toward his call and subsequent ministry. 
To be called into this high office is a 
most gracious act of God. Thankful 
acknowledgment thereof can be made in 
an ordination service that will be mem- 

orable throughout one’s ministry. 
—From The United Presbyterian. 
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God Is at Work in You 


By JESSE HAYS BAIRD 


OD is at work here today. Having 

ordained to work through men in 
the building of his heavenly kingdom, 
he taps a few chosen ones on the shoulder 
in each succeeding generation, saying, 
“T want you for special service; I will 
work through you.” He thus tapped you 
on the shoulder. Now he is sending you 
out to the ends of the earth. God is at 
work in you. And he proposes to work 
through you ever more mightily in the 
years to come. Face it, in humility. 

x Ok Ox 

It is a day of dangerous opportunity! 
And God wants to do something about 
it—through you. 

You divide into at least three specialty 
groups. Some of you are going on to 
graduate study. You will perhaps find 
your vocation in the pursuits of Christian 
scholarship. Very good. Your Lord Christ 
accepted the title, “King of Truth.”.. . 

x * * 


Young scholars, enter this forum and 
win a sound theology. Take with you 
a clear head, a warm heart, and an un- 
wavering faith, anchored in an inner 
walk with God. Keep a spirit of evan- 
gelical concern for the souls of men. To 
the Grundlichkeit of scholarly tradition 
add the zeal of true evangelism and give 
us preachers a sure word of truth to pro- 
claim to God’s people. God is at work 


in you. 


Church Administration 

Some of you will find yourselves in 
positions of administration. You come 
to church administration in an exciting 
day. What a tremendous organization 
the church is becoming! Our people are 
showing signs of readiness to take their 
Christianity seriously. . . . Business ef- 
ficiency is being applied to Kingdom 
of Heaven business as well as to the busi- 
ness of making money. 

Let us rejoice! You who have had 
business experience will find a use for 
every bit of it. . . . Let the church ad- 
vance, as it were, upon its knees. Giving 
must be as unto the Lord, not as unto the 
budget. Growing in numbers must not 
mean merely more Presbyterians, but 
more names written in the Lamb’s Book 
of Life. Efficiency must be measured 
spiritually. Beware lest our pastors be- 
come promotional agents instead of 
prophets of God who walk in mystic fel- 
lowship with the divine. As we properly 
construct a higher doctrine of the church 
let us see to it that the authority of pres- 
bytery does not crush the God-given free- 
dom of the individual conscience. . 





DR. BAIRD, retiring as president of San 
Francisco Seminary, addressed the graduat- 
ing class. On this page and page 19 are 
major excerpts from that address. 
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The glorious new entity known as the 
Ecumenical Church must be promoted as 
fast as possible. Jesus prayed that his 
church might be one. We must work to 
make it one, but beware lest a seeming 
unity be mere ecclesiastical machinery 
and lest an artificial unity be achieved by 
compromise of convictions. Christians 
will get closer together only as they get 
closer to Jesus Christ. 


To Pastors 

Now, a word to the group which com- 
prises most of you—those who are going 
out to build the individual churches as 
preachers, pastors, missionaries, educa- 
tors, and ministers of music. Yours is 
the central task in the Christian enter- 
prise. It is primarily for your training 
that the seminary exists. The Board of 
Christian Education has been using a 
very meaningful and arresting slogan: 
“Unless it happens in the local church it 
does not happen.” ‘That is true. Unless 
it happens in each particular local 
church, it does not happen.” May I 
add another dimension? Unless it hap- 
pens in the hearts of the individual 
people who comprise the churches, it 
does not happen in the churches nor any- 
where else. God is at work in you, to 
see that it does happen. 

God will be at work in half a hundred 
communities because you will be in those 
communities witnessing for him. 

God is at work in those who have 
preceded you in hundreds of American 
towns, in the open country, in great cities 
and in far off mission lands. He is at 
work through them in classrooms of ele- 
mentary schools, academies, colleges, and 
seminaries. He is thus at work in hos- 
pitals and asylums for the unfortunate, 
in manses where consecrated mothers 
raise children, in the headquarters offices 
of the denomination and in field stations 
scattered far and wide, in the frigid 
Arctics and the torrid Tropics, in prisons 
and barracks of our far-flung armed 





DR. BAIRD: | God tapped you. 


forces, in quiet studies where books are 
being written and on noisy waterfronts 
where down-and-outers are being chal- 
lenged by Christ’s sure word of salvation. 

God is at work, far and near, and now 
you join their ranks that he may work 
still more effectively because you are his 
disciples. 





GUSTAVE W. WEBER 
Glenwood Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio 
Consecrated ignorance no longer will 
carry a minister through. No longer will 
it suffice to use the “unction” of former 
times to keep the machinery of the 
church running smoothly. The man in 
the pulpit today must be real, he must 
be truthful, and he must be forever a 
student. The preacher is not the paid 
entertainer for a fashionable few. He is 
the speaker for the Eternal. Every great 
issue of the day which has a moral bear- 
ing is a fair field for today’s minister 
to enter. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 














NOTE—U.S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC to the 
National Council of Churches; WCC to 
the World Council of Churches. 


AUGUST 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Galatians. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), Come, thou 
fount of every blessing. Hymnbook 379. 

Monthly Emphasis (U.S.), Evangelism. 

Aug. 7, Concluding session, Central Com- 
mittee. WCC. 

Aug. 8-13, Executive Committee, World 
Presbyterian Alliance, Stony Point, N.Y. 

Aug. 12-19, American Christian Ashram, 
NCC, Shaver Lake, Calif. 

Aug. 18-23, Institute of World Missions, 
NCC, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Aug. 19-26, American Christian Ashram, 
NCC, Kerrville, Texas. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 1, 4th Triennial National 
Inter-Seminary Conf., NCC, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


MONTREAT, N. C., CONFERENCES 
Aug. 8-14, Church Extension Conference. 
Aug. 15-16, Stated Clerks’ Conference. 
Aug. 15-25, Bible Conference. 

Aug. 20-22, Ministers’ Wives’ Forum. 
Aug. 27-Sept. 1, Faculty Christian Fellow- 
ship; Westminster Fellowship. 


MASSANETTA SPRINGS 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Aug. 19-Sept. 1, Bible Conference and 
School for Pastors. 


SEPTEMBER 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Proverbs. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), O Word of 
God, incarnate, Hymnbook 251. 

Sept. 1-29, Christian Education season, 
U. S. 

Sept. 2, Labor Day. 

Sept. 3-10, Conference “On the Nature of 
the Unity We Seek,” WCC, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Sept. 5-11, 14th General Assembly, United 
Student Christian Council, NCC, Woo- 
ster, Ohio. 

Sept. 23-Oct. 30, Church Extension sea- 
son, (U.S.). 

Sept. 29, Rally Day. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 6, Religious Education Week. 
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EDITORIAL 


Ministers Today 


In this annual issue we pay our re- 
spects to the 1957 graduates of the Pres- 
byterian seminaries of America. We are 
deeply gratified by them—by their in- 
creasing numbers, but more by their 
competence and commitment. 

These young men face the perils of a 
prosperous era. The question they must 
answer is which one of many remunera- 
tive places they should accept. That in- 
volves remuneration in terms of material 
returns and physical comforts but also 
the satisfactions that come from dedi- 
cated service. If the former rewards are 
given more weight than the latter, then 
the leadership of the church falls upon 
evil times. If the temptation to be silent 
on the controversial that upset 
people is dominant or if impatience to 
see one’s goals achieved overnight is un- 
checked, the young minister, or the older 
one, has not learned some of his basic 
assignments. 

But the minister can go among a 
people whom God has given him, iden- 
tifying himself with them and recogniz- 
ing his and their solidarity of need and 
purpose. He can live and work in their 
midst “as one who serves,” with forget- 
fulness of his own ambitions and _ per- 
sonal gain. He can be more concerned 
about what is happening to them than 
about what may happen to him. And to 
the extent that he demonstrates that he is 
not seeking, first of all, to save himself, 
he will be able to work with power in 
his community. 





issues 


In this connection let us salute the 
South Carolina ministers who are re- 
ported on page 3. While some of their 
statements may seem a bit too evenly 
balanced (e. g., equating the law-abiding 
NAACP and the law-defying Citizens’ 
Councils), you must admire their courage 
and their good sense in taking so strong 
a stand in the face of a hostile and over- 
whelmingly opposing sentiment. 
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Men like these and others working 
quietly but without compromise deserve 
our deep admiration. 


No Index, Please 


It has not been long since almost any 
book review in a Presbyterian, U. S., 
publication might be expected to have a 
line saying, ‘“This book will not be ac- 
ceptable to Southern Presbyterians.” 

Happily, that expression has fallen 
into increasing disuse in recent years 
as it has become recognized that absolute 
agreement between any two people is im- 
possible even if desirable. Differences 
of opinion not only make horseraces; they 
also make life. 

Therefore it is with some disappoint- 
ment that we have had called to our 
attention from different sections of the 
church a letter which recently was sent 
out to all pastors over the signature of two 
Board secretaries. This letter virtually 
hoists a flag of warning against this year’s 
interdenominational study books. (It is 
interesting that this should have been 
done when publications related to both of 
the boards with which the secretaries are 
affiliated are under the same kind of 
attack within the church.) 

The letter, it would seem, tries to make 
it clear (1) that the books should be 
carefully examined before using and (2) 
that selling the books by the church’s 
agencies “does not mean that the con- 
tents have been approved by the 
Boards.” 

Such precautionary steps would seem 
almost an invitation for trouble. More 
than this, they seem to be out of keeping 
with the message and spirit of the 
church’s own study book, Christians Are 
Citizens (OUTLOOK cover, July 8), which 
is heartily commended in the same letter. 

The secretaries evidently found no 
fault with some of the books on the year’s 
list for they did not raise a question 
mark about Youth Guide on Race Rela- 
tions, Sara Little; What Can We Do? 
Ruth D. See—both written by Presby- 
terian, U. S., authors. 

The ones which gained the benefit of 
this unexpected advertising were: The 
Kingdom Beyond Caste, Liston Pope; 
Seeking to Be Christian in Race 
Relations, Benjamin Mays; Sense and 
Nonsense About Race, Alpenfels; Junior 
Teacher's Guide, Eastman; The Apple 
Tree House, Halladay; Primary Teach- 
er’s Guide, Welker; Leader’s Guide, Ben- 
nett; Room for Randy, Jackson; The 
Swimming Pool, Cobb. 

It is to be hoped that the kind of ma- 
turity will prevail that accepts differences 
as inevitable. It must also be a maturity 
recognizing that the way to truth is not 
by way of detours or insulated passage- 
ways but through the dense forests of 
ignorance and the marshlands of our in- 
herited and accumulated prejudices. 

In protected situations we may arrive 


at an opinion that we eagerly clasp to 
ourselves, but it will not be the truth that 
will withstand the light of day. 

Under no circumstances would these 
secretaries consider themselves nurse- 
maids of the church’s mind. We can be 
sure that they wrote the letter with the 
best of intentions and without realizing 
the full implications of the act. 


Atlanta and the Urban League 


Atlanta deserves a round of applause 
for withstanding the efforts of racist op- 
position to the Urban League’s inclusion 
in the Community Chest. 

Part of a nationwide picture, the effort 
to exclude the League was not strong 
enough to frighten the stalwart citizens 
who form the leadership of the Atlanta 
Chest. In some communities pressures 
have been exerted and the Urban League 
has been excluded from the Chest because 
of threats that the Chest itself would be 
boycotted or its total program hampered. 
Atlanta Chest officials investigated the 
charges that the League works with the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and that it pur- 
sues “policies contrary to the laws and 
customs of Georgia.” They reported that 
the charges are “completely unfounded.” 

The League receives only about $26,- 
500 out of Atlanta’s $2,015,454 Chest 
but opponents, like the States’ Rights 
Council, said it had to go. Chest officials 
produced the results of their study, say- 
ing: 

“For 27 years the Atlanta Urban League 
has worked efficiently and effectively to 
improve living conditions to the Negro 
community, promoting health and _ hos- 
pital services, vocational guidance pro- 
grams, recreational facilities and better 
housing for Negroes. Its far-sighted Ne- 
gro housing program has resulted in the 
building of 8,795 new housing units since 
1946 in new and undeveloped residential 
areas. 

“The housing program alone has helped 
to avoid racial tensions in the metropoli- 
tan area. The services provided by the 
Atlanta Urban League are essential to 
the welfare of the entire community and, 
therefore, are properly supported by the 
Community Chest.” 

After all, if the Urban League is the 
victim of these pressures today, you can 
look for the same kind of effort to be 
made on one agency after another in any 
list of Chest beneficiaries. Atlanta lead- 
ers did well to nip it in the bud. 


Mississippi Committee 


G. T. Gillespie, retired president of 
Belhaven College, has been named chair- 
man of the committee to investigate pos- 
sible “infiltration” by disloval elements 
into the Synod of Mississippi (OvTLooK, 
June 17, July 8). 

Other members are: Ministers: FE. G. 
Boyce, Port Gibson; H. S. Henderson, 
Sumner; Laymen: C.R. Bolton, Tupelo; 
W. B. Ludlam, Meridian; W. C. Stin- 
son, Greenwood. 
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Not All the Good Sermons Come from Hell 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Memorandum for Ministers 


“If they will not listen to Moses and 
the prophets, they will not be convinced, 
not even if one rose from the dead.”—- 
Luke 16:31. 


T IS a kind of rule they give us in 

exegesis classes, that every parable 
of Jesus has one single meaning, and 
everything else is subordinate to that. 
This may be a good rule to keep fanciful 
Bible students from turning the parables 
into allegories, with a hidden meaning in 
virtually every noun. But like all good 
rules it can be overstressed. 

Many of Jesus’ parables, like much 
of his non-parabolic teaching, have over- 
tones—hints and suggestions that go be- 
yond the immediate lesson he is mainly 
intending to teach. The parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus is one of these 
many-sided parables. (And if you think 
it is not a parable but a literal tale, you 
will have a number of difficulties in be- 
ing literal all the way through. But let’s 
not quarrel about that.) The question 
for the reader, whether this is literal fact 
or parable, is just the same: What did 
Jesus mean to teach by this? Where 
does this fit me? 


HE MINISTER, as preacher, can 

learn some special truths here, for 
the story was first told to those religious 
specialists, the Pharisees. One is that if 
a man preaches from the whole Bible, 
he will have to preach a social gospel; 
or if he does not care for that phrase, 
then he will have to preach social justice 
as an integral part of true religion. The 
rich man felt (too late) that he could 
go back now and give some soul-stirring 
sermons to his brothers; but Abraham 
remarks that this would not be necessary: 
Moses and the prophets had been saying 
all that needed to be said. The rich 
man at last saw that neglect of the needy 
neighbor is a damning sin; but Moses 
and the prophets had already said this 
and were still saying it. So a preacher 
who thinks himself a Bible preacher (it 
is a good ambition) but leaves out social 
justice, is tearing out some sizeable por- 
tions of Scripture; he is preaching a 
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crippled caricature of Bible religion. 

Another thing the minister may learn 
here is that the preaching of social justice 
is more to be desired than miracles. The 
rich man believed that if his brothers, all 
of them headed downhill on the same 
road he had seen the end of—if his 
brothers could meet a shrieking ghost up- 
on that road, they would turn around and 
go back. A very attractive thought. Which 
of us preachers with any imagination has 
not wished, at times, for certain ghosts 
he could use, live ghosts, if you know 
what I mean, ghosts who on a Sunday 
morning could tell a more convincing 
tale than we ministers to Main Street? 
But no; Moses and the prophets, not in 
ghostly person, but in their books, simply 
and plainly tell the same story that the 
dead rich man would have liked to tell: 
hell yawns for the selfish. 

Of God’s known requirements, one 
that cannot be skipped is justice—social 
justice; there is no other kind. A man 
who will not believe this from the Bible 
is not likely to believe it from a ghost. 
A preacher who spends his time trying 
to convince people that miracles are cred- 
ible is off the Bible’s beam; he should 
be preaching that justice is imperative. 

Furthermore, the preacher can learn 
here that not all the good sermons come 
from hell. Our time is too much under 
the spell of Kierkegaard, a tortured soul, 
if ever there was one. A great deal of 
preaching seems to take it for granted 
that true religious experience is an ago- 
nizing thing, as Kierkegaard found it, 
and that therefore preaching must be al- 
ways from the bottom of the pit. Now 
it is certainly true that religious experi- 
ence can be agonizing, and that for tor- 
tured souls God has a message; but the 
message of the Bible is healing and peace, 
it is not laceration and self-torture. It 


is not true that the most effective sermons 
will always be preached by men who have 
been in hell. (At least Abraham thought 
not, and Jesus thought not.) Simple 
truth, proclaimed by men who live in 
the sunlight under God, simple truth 
about the neighbor in need and how God 
looks at him and me, truth told by men 
who have the peace of God in their hearts 
rather than tremulous utterances of men 
who live in “existential dread’’—this is 
the preaching men need. 


T IS a strange fact that Jesus’ preach- 

ing is so seldom taken as a model by 
the orthodox, in particular. Now there 
are Kierkegaardian preachers and proph- 
ets in the Bible; but Jesus was not one 
of them. And while Job and Jeremiah 
and Ecclesiastes do have much for the 
minister’s mining, can it be presumptu- 
ous to say that our Lord has more? The 
people in the pews do not need, most of 
all, sermons on the human predicament; 
they’re in it. To appreciate the sunshine 
it is not necessary to be dragged through 
a cavern; to breathe fresh air it is not 
necessary first to be half-suffocated. 
When they brought little children to 
Jesus he did not say, as some sophisti- 
cated theologians might, that these chil- 
dren had not had the profundity of 
despair without which faith is impos- 
sible. What he said was quite different. 

What preaching needs, now as always, 
is not the authenticity of hell. What it 
needs is the authenticity of reality, even 
the ugly reality, of life, seen in the 
plain sunshine of God’s truth, long 
known, too much forgotten: the neigh- 
bor in need is my neighbor in need. 
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GRADUATES OF 1957 


Presbyterian Graduates in Theology and Christian 
Education and Where They Serve 





AUSTIN SEMINARY 


Ben H. 
Bluff, Ark 

James B. Brown, Shreveport, La., 
ing Army orders for chaplaincy 

George C. Bradford, Faith church, Pasa- 
dena, Texas 

Carlos Buck, 
Texas. 

David A. Campbell, chaplain U. S 
(USA church), San Rafael, Cal. 

William E. Clark, Lake Providenc: 
Church, Lake Providence, La 

Florence Mason Cole, c/o Dr. Richard 
Col Radford College, Radford, Va. 

John D>. Fretwell, assistant pastor, 
Claiborne Ave. church, New Orleans, La. 

James CC. Herring, Memorial church, 
Fredericksburg, Texas. 

Eugenia Hopper, M.C.F. 
American School, Kingsville, 

William R. Jarvis, 
Palestine Texas 

Sam M. Junkin, First church, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Texas. 

James A. Mahon, Jr., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

James Marsh, 100 W. 27th St., 
Texas. 

Robert G. MeGehee, 
church, Mansfield, La. 

Russell E. Nees, Lake 
Henderson, Ark, 

William Clark Porter, 3d, serving Fair- 
fie!d, Little River and Eno churches, 
Cedar Grove, N. C 

Carroll L. Pickett, Sinton, Texas 

Kenneth A. Reeves, Clinton, La. Serving 
churches in Clinton and Norwood, La 

James H. Robertson, Prescott, Ark. 

John T. Rorex, Paragould, Ark. 

Wayne H. Sebesta, Mahota 


(Texas) 
Bateman, Second church, Pin 


await- 


Mexican church, Weslaco, 


Army 





degree, Pan- 
Texas. 
Trinity church, 


Second church 
Austin, 
Hewitt Memorial 


Norfolk church 





Memorial 


church, Marietta, Okla. 

Sammy RR. Shrum, assistant pastor, 
Memorial church, W. Monroe, La, 

Richard E. Stone, Elgin, Texas. 

John M. Stout, evangelistic missionary, 
Caixa Postal 17, Lavras, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil 


William 0. Walker, Jr., graduate work, 


University of Texas, Austin 
Ronald A. Wilkins, Alto, La. Churches 
in Alto, Archibald, Baskin, and Union, La. 


COLUMBIA SEMINARY (Ga.) 

Robert Burdett Allman, Salem church, 
Rt. 3, Lithonia, Ga, 

James M. Baird, Jr.. Mt. Salus church, 
Clinton, Miss. 

William A. Bodiford, Winder, Ga. 

John K. Boyd, Draper Valley 
Draper, Va. 

John G, Bradford, Covenant church, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Frank M. Brown, 41 Fox Hall Rd., 
Greenville, 5S. C. 

Andrew H. Bullard, RFID 1, Box 1-C, 
Jackson, Miss. 

James Coad, Jr... Havana, Fla 

Donald M. Covington, 138 Doug: us St., S. 
E., Atlanta, Ga, 

Barry C. Cox, Okolona, Miss. 

Paul W. Crouch, Sardis, Miss. 

Robert S. Dendy, Box 354, Clarkesville, 


church, 


Ga. 
Charles A. Dodson, Genera! Delivery, Ab- 
beville, S. C 

Raymond F. Edwards, Rt. 1, Hamer, 8. C. 

Thomas E. Ellis. 

Hugh R. Esco, Jr., Panama City, Fla. 
Springfield Church. 

Manson FP. Estes, Spring Garden, Va. 


George H. Fitzgerald, Shades Valley 
church, Birmingham, Ala, 
James W. Flanagan, Jr., Saltillo, Miss. 


Henry T. Foley, Jr., McGe hee, Ark. 

Charles O. Gz gun, (ireensboro, Ga 

George B, Gilmer, Jr., Rural tetreat, 
Va. 






George A. Grissom, Lox 285, Crawfords- 
ville, Ga. 

William F. Groff, Jr., Colora, Md. 

Charles J. Ha nett, Rock church, Green- 
wood, S. C. Rt 

Norman E. Harper, Wynndale church, Rt. 
1, Terry, Miss. 

Robert H. Hull, 
hassee, Fla. 

Hallett G. Hullinger. 

Estel J. Hulse, 502 29th W., 
W. Va. 

James H. Hurst, 3734 Spottwood, Mem- 
phis 11, Tenn. 

Glen F. Hutchinson, 925 Santiago St., 
San Francisco 16, Calif. (USA church). 

Miss Agnes Irene Johnson, 149 Park- 
side Circle, Decatur, Ga. 

Dennis Ketchem, 5 E. 19th St., 

John C. Laughlin, 3424 S. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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First Church, Talla- 


Charleston 


Rome, Ga. 
Court St., 


Daniel B. Lott, Eudora, Ark. 

Rob R. MeGregor, Jr.. Hopewell A. R. 
Presbyterian Church, Covington, Ga. 

William P. McKinnon, Box 67, Simpson- 
ville, S. C 

Jack E, ‘Maxwell, First church, Gaines- 
ville, Fla, 

Grover C. Moore, Beth Shiloh Church, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

George E. Nickels 

Marcus B. Prince, 3d, Ellerbe, N. C. 
afer August 15: Rt. 11, Box 622, C hz irlotte, 
wT. € 

Fielding D. Russell, Jr., Eastman, Ga. 
William W. Satterwhite, Rt. 2, Mc- 
Donough, Ga. 

Charles A, Schism, 324 Elder Ave., 
mutt, Ala, 

William F. Shouse, Glade Spring, Va. 

Paul E. Smith, Jr., Henderson church, 
Albany, Ga, 

Ridley G. Smith, Jr., 423 
Marietta, Ga. 

Robert L. Smith, First church, 
wood, Miss. 

James O. Speed, Jr., Trinity 
Montgomery, Ala. 

James T. Stevenson, Jr., Marvell, Ark. 

Robert H. Teed, graduate study, Scot- 
land. 

James R. Walkup, Live Oak, Fla. 

Thomas B. Warren, First church, Tal- 
ladega, Ala. 

Richard G. Watson, First church, Crest- 
view, Fla. 

Harry B. Wilkinson, 
church, Huntsville, Ala. 

David L. Williamson, Jr., Central church, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

George R. Wright, Box 194, 
Station, Atlanta 11, Ga. 


LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 

Carmen C. Albright, 
church, Owensboro, Ky. 

Ronald M. Anderson, 
liancy. 

Jack H. Barrell, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Robert L. Bill, Monument, Colo. 

Paul M. Bingham, Prestonsburg, Ky. 

A. Kent Buser, Acton, Ind. 

Palmer W. Collins, First Church of God, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Edward J. Costello, assistant, 

J., church 


Shaw- 


Pardview Dr., 
Green- 


church, 


3ryson Memorial 


Ben Hill 


(KKy.) 
General Baptist 


military chap- 


Rumson, 


‘Charles W. Dean, Methodist church, 
Posedum Ill. 
Thomas H. Fairhurst, College Hill 


church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Minoru Fukuda, 

William C. Gannaway 2d, Greensburg, 
Ky. 

James L. Harter, Manchester, Ohio. 

John L. Hunt, Ripley, Ohio. 

Robert H. Kelley, Hopewell Churcl 
Dillsboro, Ind. 

Donald B. Moffett, Salida, Colo. 

Klell B. Napps, assistant, Strathmoor 
church, Louisville, Ky. 

David Nawyn, Sedalia church, 
Ohio. 

Harrison C. Neal, Old 
Parish, Ky. 

G. Sherman Ott, Cambridge City, Ind. 

Robert S. ' op Highland Park church, 
Louisville, 

William mg Patch, 
Kingfisher, Okla. 

David M. Patterson, Southside 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Stephen E. Peterson, 
Schoolcraft, Mich. 

Daniel K. Purdom, Bethel church, 
bellsville, Ky. 

Wilson P. re Presbyterian church, 
Harveyton, 

Homer T. ” ttn English pro- 
fessor in a Korean seminary. 

Charles A. Schroeder, Howey-in-the- 
Hills, Fla. 

J. Berkeley SoRelle, Paradis, La. 


Sedalia, 


Logan Larger 


Federated church, 
church, 
First church, 


Camp- 


Gerald C. Stone, Robinson Memorial 
church, Louisville, Ky. 
Walter C. Sutton. 


George S. Tewksbury, Foreign Mis- 
sionary with the USA Board. 
Wheeler, Cleves, Ohio. 
IL. Williams, First 
Scottsburg, Ind. 





church, 


UNION SEMINARY (Va.) 


Lee W. Adkins, Sedgefield church, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
William D. Blanks, graduate work 


UTS. Richmond, Va. 

William W. Bloom, Presbyterian Student 
Center, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Kenneth W. Book, Milford, Va. 

Hugh B. Bradley, Taipei, Taiwan, Free 
China, 





PREACHING TROPHY — President 
Caldwell of Louisville Seminary is 


shown with Robert S. Owens, Jr., this 
year’s winner of the C. W. Grafton 
Trophy for practical preaching. 


Warren C. Brannon, chaplain, 
Stuart School, Lewisburg, W. Va. 

David F. Bridgman, Whitmire & Me- 
Cullough churches, Whitmire, S. 

Samuel M. Busch, Locust & Indian Hill 
churches, Stanfield, N. C. 

Paul D. Buzzard, Bensalem and Eagle 
Springs churches, Eagle Springs, N. C. 

James W. Campbell, new church to be 
organized, Natchez, Miss. 

James G. C ~ aes Forest Hills church, 
Martinsville, 

Bryan Cc. Childress, 
mont, Silverleaf churches, Willis, Va. 

Robert W. Childress, Jr., Nut Bush 
church, Townsville, N. C. and St. Andrews 
Church, Henderson, N. C. 

Charles H. Cobb, studying for mission 
work. To be assigned to Brazil in 1958. 
Address: 326 Moultrie Sq., Anderson, S. C. 

Russell R. Davis, Plymouth, N. C. 

Daniel D. Dickenson, Jr., Poplar Hill and 
Ben Salem churches, Lexington, Va. 

Clifton E. Dixon, Jr., graduate work, 
UTS, Richmond, Va. 

Malcolm C. Doubles, Graduate work, 
Cambridge University, Westminster Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. 

Horace D. Douty, Collierstown, Va. 

John W. Dozier, Providence, Genito, 
Pine Grove churches, Belona, Va 

Robert B. Dunbar, chaplain, U. S. Navy. 

Lawrence E. Durr, West End church, 
Gainesville, Ga 

Frank A, Elliott, Bethany church, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

Lane W. Erwin, McDowell church, Gree- 
leyville, S. 

Robert oO. Freeman, Hope Mills church, 
Hope Mills, N. C. and Philippi Church, 
- ae al N. C. Address: Rt. #2, Raeford, 


Raymond W. Gan, graduate work, UTS 
Richmond, Va, 

Thomas H. Hall, Ath, graduate work, 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

Charles R, Hasty, graduate work, New 


Davis- 


Bethesda, Blue- 





College, University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 
George D. Heath, assistant at Knox 


church, Norfolk, Va. 

Everett A. Hellmuth, Jr., Hedgesville, 

Falling Waters, Tomahawk churches, Rt. 
1, Hedgesville, W. Va. 

Horace D. one of Benson and Ebenezer 
churches, Benson, N. 

John R. Hobson, ras rest and Oakboro 
churches, Stanfield, N. C 

Walter N. Hollandsworth, Second church, 
Kannapolis, N. C. 

Raymond A. 

Mooresville, N. C. 

Charles A. Hutcheson, Brookneal and 
Roanoke churches, Brookneal, Va. 

Robert L. Hyatt, 404 S. Hervey St., 
Ark. (Tentative) 

Thomas W. Jackson, Berkeley Springs 
and New Hope churches, Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va. 

William M,. Janes, Clothier, W. Va. 

David B. Jenkins, Flizabethtown, N. C. 

Ray R. Jenkins, Trinity and Moores 
Methodist churches, Amelia, Va. 

John W. Johnston, N. Gadsden 
Gadsden, Ala. 

John E. Lake, Providence church, Rt. 
#1, Providence Rd., Matthews, N. C 

John H. LaMotte, University of Mont- 
pellier, Herault, France. 

Franklin, N. C. 


Donald K. Langfitt, 
THD PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Horn, Second = church, 


Hope, 


church, 
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James E. Lindsey, Jr., Rockfish and 
Riverside churches, Greenfield, Va. 

Egbert G. Lineback, Wanoca and Way- 
side churches, Washington, N. C. 

James R. Lloyd, Park Ave. church, Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 

John K. Mann, Cape Charles, Va. 

Carlton P. Minnick, Jr., graduate work, 
UTS; and Goochland Charge of Methodist 
Church, Oilville, Va. 

James H. Monroe, Wilkesboro, N. C. 

Warren L. Moody, Jr., chaplain, Second 
U. S. Army Support Element, Ft. Holabird, 
Md. 

Julian D. Nesselrodt, Buffaloe church, 
RFD, Raleigh, N. C. 

Charles R. Oliver, Jr., assistant, First 
church, Hampton, Va. 

Preston P. Perkins, Appomattox P. E. 
and Jamestown churches, Farmville, Va. 

Timothy T. Pohmer, assistant, Dickey- 
ville church, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Carl K. Pollhein, Franklin church, Grad- 
shaw, Md. 

Samuel L. Rochester, Bryson City, N. C. 

Bruce N. Smead, Newland, N. C. 

Robert B. Smith, assistant, Lakeview 
church, New Orleans, La. 

Richard L. Sommers, Oak Forest church, 
Asheville, N. ° 

Horace E. Stoessel, graduate work, UTS, 
Richmond, Va. 

Henry B. Sudduth, Willis Methodist 
church, Richmond, Va. 

Ernest T. Thompson, Jr., assoc iate pas- 
tor, First church, Shelby, N. C. 

Frank H. Tobey, Stuart and Bouldin 
Memorial churches, Stuart, Va. 

Don M. Wardlaw, King’s College, Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Charles Williams, graduate work, UTS, 
Richmond, Va. 

Aes zene D. Witherspoon, Jr., Andrews, 


‘Dwight L. Zavitz, Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, Richmond, Va. 


ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL (Va.) 

Glenn Bannerman, teaching recreation 
at ATS, Richmond, Va 

Albert F. Boehler, minister of education, 
White Memorial church, Raleigh, N. C. 

Phyllis Boswell, children’s worker, First 
church, Atlanta, Ga. 

‘. John W. Chandler, Baptist, Richmond, 
a. 

Marlyn L. (Mrs. David) Bitzer, Ferriday, 
La. May be working in or near Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mary Elizabeth DuBose, DCE Muhlen- 
burg Co. Larger Parish, Greenville, Ky. 

Nancy L. Fagen, Director of Youth 
Work, Covenant church, Charlotte, N. C. 

Freda A. Gardner, DCE Crescent Ave. 
church, Plainfield, N. J. 

Daisy B. Glenn, Director of Children’s 
Work, First Church, San Antonio, Texas. 

Evalyn S. (Mrs.) Green, ATS for one 
quarter. 

Helen S. (Mrs. John) Handley, teaching 
6th grade, Richmond, Va. 

Mabel H. Holt, Bantist, executive secy. 
YWCA, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Eleanor Humes, teaching English, Vir- 
ginia Union University, Richmond, Va. 

Naney Irving, DCE, Second church, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Carolyn Johnson, teaching Bible in 
public schools, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Cornelia H. Kneedler, DC E First church, 
Burlington, N. C. 

Ai Kuroki, teaching at Joshi Gakuin, 
Japan, Jr. and Sr. Girls High School. 

Elizabeth MelIntosh, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Has been ill. 

Jo Ann MeLure, DCE, First church, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Katharine Mims, DCE, First church, 
Greenwood, S. C. 








RESIDENCE HALL—During the last term the new Wilbur L. Smith resi- 
dence hall for University of Dubuque seminarians was formally opened. 


Bettye Jean Mitchell, DCE, Janie Porter BLOOMFIELD SEMINARY (N. J.) 
Barrett School, Peaks, Va. . Jer Cae i Eastside churcl 

LeNora Corbin Parsley, DCE, Hiden- ovate . ore a ee 
wood church, Warwick, Va. sh Robert L. Cobb, Benton, Pa. Four 

Ann R. Powell, DCE, Mizpah church, ¢hurches in Presbytery ot Northumber- 
Richmond, Va. 


land, 


Dorothy Ray, DCE, Kings Mt. Presby- Russell L. Looker, Park Avenue church, 
| a 2 


tery, N. C. c/o First Church, Gastonia 


f ’ Bloomfield, 
a B. Read, Episcopal church — Richard et ns. Ampere Parkway 
. » Epis é . 
Diocesan office, Richmond, Va. . Bt ng Cc. MeCrac.’ = 
Richard L. Reynolds, Student: South- 
Wake Woreel Me. ee Seminary, DUBUQUE SEMINARY (Iowa) 
é e . 
Gerry (Mrs. G. A. Jr.) Robertson, Ches- Burton Blair, Dunbar, Nebr. 
ter, Va. (Congregational-Christian Church) ee Chilicothe, Mo. ; 
Marguerite (Peggy) Ross, editor, youth Yun Cc _ ~ re graduate work, Yale 
material, Board of Christian Education, Divinity School. ae 
Richmond, Va. Donald Cooper, Buffalo Prairie, Ill. 
Betty Jane Schaufele, DCE, First church, Frank Elliott, Beulah church, Orion, Il. 
Kinston, N. C. ‘ Robert Everhard, Lodi, Wis. 
Patricia Stapleton, pee. Commonwealth Jim Forkner, Wilburton, Okla. 
church, Charlotte, N. Donald Gowan, Princeton, Iowa. 
Helen B. Teonenitl, educational mis- I ee Lewinsville church, Mc- 
sionary in Mexico. sean, Va. - : ‘ 
Camille T. (Mrs. Alex M.) McGeachy, Robert Grupp, Hopkinton, Iowa. bi 
Summer: Fairfield Highlands Church, Bir- Doyle Hansen, assistant, Roseland 


mingham, Ala. Fall: teaching, Richmond, church, Chicago, Jl. 


a Dayton Hultgren, Ackley, Iowa. 
‘¥ r i : r athe N. Dakota 
Edith J. (Mrs.) Walsh, director, adult Wayne Lawrence, Bathgate, N. . 
work, Covenant Church, Charlotte, N. C. Jerowe Lofgren, Dawson, Minn. : 
Betty Claire Warren, DCE, Trinity _ Eugene McCormack, Methodist church, 
Moravian church, Winston-Salem, N. C. Victoria, Tl. — 
Lucile Wilds, DCE, Cook’s Memorial Dwayne Merry, Joy, Iil. 
Church, Charlotte, N. C. Marvin Miller, Lisco, Nebr. . : 
Carol Williams, Teaching: place un- Kay Mills, Unity church, Clarksville, 
decided. lowa. _ - iii dail ie 
Shirley Willis, DCE, First church, Bruns- Mervin __Ne son, Methodist church, La- 
wick, Ga. (Sept. 1) mont, Iowa. , 7 Valle mm 
Barbara B. Wingo, DCE, First church, William Osick, Coal Valley, , 
Paducah, Ky. Loren Parker, Malcom, Iowa, 
Katherine C. Womeldorf, educational George Pike, Kasson, Minn. 
missionary in Japan. Marvin Potter, Westbrook, Minn. 
Jacoba Charlotte ten Have, Reformed Harold Rambo, Holyoke, Colo. 
church, The Netherlands. — a Minn. 
; : sachi yredericks- ay Rusthoven, Foley, Minn. 
A wan eee, Poamerren Harvey Senecal, Cooperstown, N. Dakota. 
Freida Nell Hill, DCE, First church, Lake Aaron Sharp, Methodist church, Cold- 
City, Fla. water, Ohio. 


Elsie Verelle Tease, Congregational 


. William Snyder, Umatilla, Oreg. 
Christian church, work unknown. 


Arthur Leo Wilde, DCE, Westminster Robert Spellman, Central church, New- 
church, Port Arthur, Texas. hall, Iowa. . . 

Martha Burns, DCE, Vineville church, Alvin Straatmeyer, East Side church, 
Macon, Ga. Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 

Thomas Williams, assistant, Westmin- 

Special Students: Wisin wt ae Mey ot 

Mr. & Mrs. Merle I. Kelly, missionaries ster church, COGne Sages, sagt a 
to Japan after attending the school for _Arnie Ziegler, assistant, First church, 
mission candidates in Montreat. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Ruth J. Mann, returns to native Ceylon “ ee —_ . 
after one year at A.T.S. Vice-principal JOHNSON C. SMITH SEMINARY (N. C.) 
and teacher in the Udupiddy Girls School, Clarence E. Soagem, Timothy Darling 
Valvettiturai, Ceylon. church, Oxford, N. 





FELLOWSHIP WINNERS—Columbia Seminary’s fel- CONVOCATION—Principals in the annual convocation 


lowship winners for the year: James O. Speed, Jr., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Norman E, Harper, Jackson, Miss.; 
Geo. H. Fitzgerald, Montgomery, Ala.; Robert L. Smith, 


of theological alumni of Lincoln University (Pa.) are 
shown: Dean Andrew E. Murray; University Chaplain 
Samuel G. Stevens; President Horace M. Bond of the 
university; William H. Borders, Atlanta pastor and con- 


Rockingham, N. C. These awards entitle them to a vocation speaker; Alumni President H. Garnet Lee, 
year of graduate study. Harrisburg, Pa., pastor. 


AUGUST 5, 1957 
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FRIENDSHIP—Hugh Underwood Leach, president of 
the Union Seminary (Va.) student body, here receives 
an honorary Bachelor of Divinity degree from Michel 
Freychet, exchange student from Montpellier Semi- 

nary, France. 


LINCOLN SEMINARY (Pa.) 

Forrest H,. Brown, /ol Buacio Centro de 
Servicio Cristiano, San Sebastian, Puerto 
Rico. 

Jerome J. Cooper, 
Church, York, Pa. 

Gustavo M. Envela, Mission Evangelica 
Bata, Spanish Guinea, West Africa. 

Warner B. Sizemore, East Whiteland 
church, Malvern, Pa. 


Faith Presbyterian 


MeCORMICK SEMINARY (1ll.) 


Rebert K. Holler, Litchfield, Ill. 
Paul 8S. Allen, Chicago, ° 
George W. Baird, Middletown, Ohio. 
Robert E. Baxter, Sanborn, lowa. 
George F. Bennett, Newport, Ky. 
Robert M. Benton, Big Lake, Texas. 
Gilbert W. Bowen, Blue Earth, Minn. 
Carl R. Carlson, 
David R. Cartlidge, Cambridge Spring 
Pa. 
Lorenz De Vries, 
Stuart K. Frane, 
Madison, Wis. 
Donald H. Frank, Hamburg, N. Y. 
Charles R. Freuden, Onida, N. Dakota. 
Edward R. Goltz 
Ross H. Gooch 
Wm. T. Henderson, 2350 N. 
Chicago, Ll. 
Kenneth E. Hindman, Macon, Mo. 
Herbert B. Huffman, 2330 N. Halsted, 
Chicago, Il. 
N. Seott King, 2330 N 
11}. 
Wm. C. Langston, Eric, Pa. 
Florence M. Lewis, 2330 N. 
Chicago, Ill 
Robert D. Mabbs 
Alice E. MacDonald, La Wise. 
Hervey W. Macferran, Wise River, Mont. 
Fred 8S. Malott, Wauwatosa, Wisc. 
Ronald D. Martell, Elkhart, Ind. 
Robert V. Martz, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Edwin W. Miller 
Clayton R, Parcels, Watford City, Md. 
Harold C. Parker, 2320 N. Halsted, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Jack L. Peters, Matthews 
church, Albany, Texas. 
Charles F. Petet, Lombard, Ill. 
Bill Poncelow, Topeka, Kans. 
Jaime O. Quinones, Redlands, Calif. 
Virgil W. Rabe, 2330 N. Halsted, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Robert W. Rae, 
Worthington, Minn. 
Jerry L. Rice, Walkerton, Ind. 
James B. Rockwood, Newberry, 
Glenn N. Rogers, Sturgis, Mich. 
Dean M. Schmidt, Wauwatosa, Wisc. 
Donald E. Schomacker 
Sdward M. Smith, Belvidere, Ill. 
Burton F. Smyth, Tekamah, Nebr. 
Jack L. Stotts, San Angelo, Texas. 
Paul M. Suzuki, Chicago, Il. 
Irving ‘Tang, Madison, N. J. 
Frank D. Tate, Oswego, Kans 
Horace L. Thomas, Shelbyville, Il. 
Thomas F. opmlison, Monte Vista, Colo. 
Murray W. Travis, Oak Lawn, Ill. 
Douglas G. Trout, Marshall, Mich. 
Donald K. Welsh, Hyattsville, Md. 
Fred L. Wollerman, Delaware, Ohio. 
Robert C. Worley, 
Russell FE, Yerkes, Homer, Tl. 
Alvin R. Abbott, Green Valley. Ill 
William F. Dean, Florence, 
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tushville, Ill. 


Westminster church, 





Halsted, 


Halsted, Chicago, 


Halsted St., 


Crosse, 


Memorial 


Westminster church, 


Mich. 







Ariz. 


students. 





CORNERSTONE—At Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary the 
cornerstone was laid for the new Samuel A. Fulton Me- 
morial Hall, an apartment-dormitory for 40 married 
Above: President Leitch, Vice-President Vor- 


his; President of the Board of Directors Paul M. Gillis. 


Robert E. Jensen, Chicago, Ill. 
C. Wayne King, Springfield, Ill. 
Edwin O,. Lineberger, Lima, Ohio. 
James H. Moyers, Cooper, Texas. 
EK. Barth 
Elmer G,. Buese, Sheldon, Ill. 
Jean C, Cochran, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Else E. Farr, American Mission, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 
Shirley Kiefer, 2330 N. Halsted, Chicago, 






Ill 
Marjory J. Maier, Meade, Kans. 
John L. Markley, Niles, Il. 
Marjory L. Mellen, YWCA, Chicago 10, 
Til. 
Dorothea E. Nicolson, Westfield, N. J. 
Shirley L. Patterson, Temple, Texas. 


Catherine Reed, First church, Casper, 
Wyo. 

Mildred Janet Sutton 

Jean Tanquary, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY (N. J.) 
Kenneth B. Abel, Lisbon, N. Dakota. 
Robert J. Armstrong, assistant, Bethany 
Collegiate church, Haverton, Pa. 

Glenn A. Atchison, St. Croix Falls, Wisc. 

Donald 8S. Bachtell, assistant, Communi- 
ty church, Palm Springs, Calif. 

Richard A. Baer, Jr., study, 
Seminary. 

John R. Barber, Columbus, Kans. 

Robert D. Barnes, Griunite, Md. 

Richard S. Bauder, 

Chelikuzhiel T. Benjamin, faculty, Union 
Christian College, Alwaye, South India. 

Richard 8S. Bird, assistant, First church, 
Lewistown, N. Y. 

William N. Boak, assistant, 
Avenue church, Plainfield, N. J. 

William G. Bodamer, study, Princeton 
Seminary. 

Charles CC. Bray, %JJr., 
church, Joliet, Til. 
urd E. Brewer, further study. 
nas L.. Cardwell, plans incomplete, 
Foreign Mission appointment pending. 

"aul D. Clark, assistant, Tenafly, N. J. 

Robert D. Cox, 

William T. Durr, Perry 
Chapel, Baltimore, Md. 

James R. Eakin, 

William J. Evans, further study, Edin- 
burgh. 

David S. Feazell, assistant, First church, 
Lansing, Mich. 

James H. Fenner, Jr., plans incomplete. 

Joseph J. Ferguson, 

Donald F. Flemer, DCE, Seventh church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

George F. Forner, assistant, First church, 
Springfield, N. J. 

Arlen LL. Fowler, Guthrie, Okla. 

Arthur E. French, Gambell Island, Alas- 
ka (National Missions). 


Princeton 


Crescent 


Westminster 





Hall Memorial 


John C. Fubhrmeister, assistant, High- 
land Park, Mich. 

Carl R. Geider, assistant, Southport 
church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Paul H. Gertmenian, study, Princeton. 
George H. Gilmour, 


Robert F. Good, assistant 
Punahau School, Hawaii. 


Charles L. Greenwood, Navy chaplain. 


chaplain, 


Ruth Alicia Haase, Ganado Mission, 
Arizona, 
Dutton P. Hackett, assistant, White 


Plains chureh, Auburn, Wash. 


Keith J. Hardman, Jr., 

Lacy R. Harwell, study, Edinburgh. 

Richard A. Hasler, Providence church, 
Bustleton, N. J. 

Jerry L. Hays, assistant, First church, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Thomas E. Heinlein, Salem Center, Hud- 
son, Ind. 

John R. Hershberger, assistant 
United church, Denver, Colo. 

Gerald L. Hill, McLean, Texas. 

James W. L. Hills, Trinity church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Philip D. Hirtzel, S. Charleston, Ohio. 

Robert M. Hoag, further study. 

Kirk A. Hudson, Fort Dix Area Larger 
Parish, New Egypt, N. J. 

Richard L. Jacobson, assistant, Universi- 
ty church, Seattle, Wash. 

Virginia Ss. Jones, DCE, 
Church, Cranbury, N. J. 

Charles A. Kellogg, Brookhaven, N. J. 

James W. Kesler, New Hope-Thompson 
Memorial, New Hope, Pa. 

Adolph W. Kunen, Logan Valley 
Bellwood, Pa. 

Roger A. Kvam, Cranbury, N. J. 

Merle W. Leak, assistant, Carmel church, 
Glenside, Pa. 


First 


Presbyterian 





ehurch, 


Charles L. Lentz, assistant, Prentice 
church, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jon M. Lindenauer, Woodside church, 


Troy, HM. TY. 

Hervey G. Little, Jr., instructor, Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

James E. Loder, further study. 

Ross M. Ludeman, Presbyterian church, 
Gurney, Wisc. 

Robert W. MacGregor, 

Paul F. Maier, assistant, First church, 
Washington, Pa. 

Charles F. Mathias, 
church, York, Pa. 

Donald D. MeCall, Tecumseh, Nebr. 

Bert E. McCormick, further study. 

Alexander J. MeKelway, further study. 

David C. Meekhof, assistant pastor, First 
church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Beatriz Elena Melano, Mrs. 
Crouch. 

James A. Mitcham, Calvary church, As- 
bury Park, N, J., and Westminster church, 
Manalapan. 

Don D. Moomaw, pastor of New Life, 
First church, Berkeley, Calif. 

Richard A. Morledge, Mt. Prospect Ave- 
nue church, Hickory, Pa. 

James W. Morris, First church, Rock- 
ford, Ohio. 

William F. Muldrow, Magdalene, 
Mexico (National Missions). 

Charles K. Murray, Jr., assistant, (tem- 
porary), Hollywood First church Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Harry R. Neff, Nottingham, Pa. 

Theodore S. Nissen, Jr., assistant, St. 
Johns church, Compton, Calif. 

Kayton R. Palmer, N. W. Parish, Angus, 
Minn. 

William B. Payne, Second church, Hazel- 
ton, Pa. 

Alden B. Pearson, Jr., Larger 
Marinette, Wisc. 

Norman D. Pott, further study. 

Clarence L. Reaser, Army chaplaincy. 

Ruth Mason Reaser, (Mrs. Clarence L. 
Reaser). 

Charles A. Reese, Cleveland, Okla. 
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Daniel W. Reid, Brewster, Minn. 

David C. Rightor, Venice church, Ross, 
Ohio. 

Harry R. Robinson, Bethlehem church, 
Saiisbury Mills, N. 

Richard C, Rowe, Foreign Missions, 
French Cameroun, W. Africa. 

Jonn F. Ruben, minister of education, 
Central church, Eugene, Ore. 

Paul B. Rudd, assistant, Park Central 
churen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Donald P. ag a assistant, First church, 
Hollis, L. 1, N. ¥. 

Roy E, Shearer, audio-visual assign- 
ment, Indonesia—Foreign Missions (Pres- 
byterian, USA). 

Robert H, J. Siberry, assistant, House 
of Hope Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

William F. Skinner, Central church, 
Downington, Pa. 

John W. Silent, Presbyterian church, 
Pataskala, Ohio. 

George D. Smith, Congruity church, 
Greensburg, Pa. 

Mary R. Schmoeller, 

John 8S. Snyder, Jr... Army chaplaincy. 

Marlin B. Stewart, First Presbyterian 
and First Congregational Churches, Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa. 

Mary C. Stieb-Hales, plans incomplete. 

Richard F. Stone, Memorial church, 
Bellona, N. 

Robert C. Strom, assistant, First church, 
Englewood, N. J. 

Lloyd R. Swenson, Myrtle Point, Ore. 

Carolyn V. Symmes, DCE, Prospect 
church, Maplewood, N. J. 

Norman W. Taylor, 

David L. Thomas, assistant, Babcock 
Memorial church, Baltimore, Md 

Terrence N,. Tice, study, Princeton Semi- 
nary. 

John R. Vopping, Jr., Pittsgrove church, 
Daretown, N. J. 

George M. Walker, assistant, University 
church, San Antonio, Texas. 

Leon F. Wardell, Muncy, Pa. 

Frank N. Watson, 

David J. Welker, Presbyterian Com- 
munity church, Fort Laramie, Wyo. 

Morgan R. West, 

Kenneth E. Williams, Ashbourne church, 
Elkins Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward D. Willis, further study. 

Donald A. Wright, assistant, West 
church, Binghampton, N. Y. 

Mary Elizabeth Jordan Wrycoff, Mrs. 
William R. Wycoff. 

William R. Wycoff, assistant pastor, 
First church, Defiance, Ohio. 

Edwin G. York, W ashington Presbytery 
Co-operative Parish, Waynesburg, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Peter W. F. Adgie, San Anselmo, Calif. 

Vernon Alexander, First church, Con- 
cord, Calif. 

Raymond K. Anderson 

Sven E. Anderson, Richmond, Calif. 

V. John Bachman, San Francisco, Calif. 

Thomas H. Barker, San Anselmo, Calif. 
Sept. 1. 

W. Thomas Barnes, Jr., First church, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, 

Cc. Stuart Billing, c/o Board of Foreign 
Missions, New York. 

Ralph C. Bolin, c/o Central church, Port- 
land, Ore. 

John E. Brown, Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, Baltimore, Md. Sept. 1. 

Robert L. Burnett, First church, Wame- 
go, Kans. 

Albert Chan, Monument, Ore. 

Richard 8S. Chiolis, Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Vern A. Clark 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 











HELP WANTED 





RETIRED MINISTER OR TEACHER wish- 

ing to supplement income with dignified 
part-time sales work for cemetery with 
$300.00 monthly potential in pleasant 
prosperous Texas Gulf Coast town. Ever- 
green Memorial Park Corp., Box 466, 
Wharton, Texas. 





POSITION WANTED 





IN RICHMOND, VA. area, part-time church 

work beginning Sept. 15. Experience as 
DCE, organist, part-time church secretary. 
References. Write The Outlook in care of 
Box A757. 





AUGUST 5, 1957 


| 


| 
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LET'S 
CHANGE 
THE 
LETTER...! 








PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
ALMOST ANYWHERE, U.S.A. 


August 1, 1957 
Dear Mr. President: 


We come to you for help. In our church we have a most unusual 
boy. He never makes less than A in school. He has a wonderful per- 
sonality and is a fine Christian. I do not believe we have ever had a 
student with as much promise as this boy. But he hasn’t any money. 
Can’t you make it possible for this boy to get a college education? 
Surely for such a promising student you can provide tuition with room 
and board. 

We are counting on our Presbyterian college to help. 

Sincerely yours, 


John Blank 


P. S. It would be helpful if you could find some help for travel ex- 
pense and books. 











WHAT CAN THIS COLLEGE PRESIDENT DO? SALARIES 
TO PAY, BUILDINGS TO MAINTAIN — THE COLLEGE 
BUDGET SLIPPING INTO THE RED. 


LET’S CHANGE THIS LETTER, 
SO THAT IT WILL READ: 





Dear Mr. President: 


We have made a rare find in our church. We have a most unusual 
boy. He never makes any but the best grades. He is a consecrated 
Christian, wonderful in personality. This boy surely will make his mark 
in the world. He hasn’t any money but our church members plan to 
take care of this. We have a scholarship fund from which we will help 
him with college expenses. The men of our church will help him get 
work each summer so that he can earn a part of the cost of college. 

After his freshman year we will help him arrange for a loan from 
the Board of Christian Education. We have it all fixed up for Sam. I 
am sure he will meet all of your admission requirements. 

One of the men of the church will bring Sam to the college and intro- 
duce him to you. Our church is really interested in Presbyterian col- 
leges. ts 

Cordially yours, 


John Blank 











PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 
BOX 1176—RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Claire M. Kans. 
Sept. 1. 
Stanford A. 
Oakland, Calif 
Paul W. DeBeer, Waterloo, lowa. 
Wayne M. Douglass, Lake Burien church, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Norman F. Few 
Robert P. Gates, 
Placerville, Calif. Sept. 1. 
Lloyd A. Henderson, Merrill, Ore. 
Ralph M. Hoopes, First church, 
Hollywood, Calif. : Prt: 
Alvin L. Huie, San Anselmo, Calif. Sept. 


Croughan, Augusta, 


Davis, Centennial church, 


Federated church, 


North 


 acttins B. Ihnen, First church, Bandon, 
Ore. 
Jack A, Jennings 
Miss He Ka Kim, 
Sept. 1. f 
= Donala Vv. Kirkman, Westminster chur 
Berkeley, Calif. 


San Anselmo, Calif. 


' 


Gerard J. Kuiper, San Anselmo, Calif. 
Sept. 1. ee a 
“Keith E. LeMay, Station KSEW, Sitka, 
Alaska. : é ; 
Adrian E. Martin, Orick, ¢ alif. — 
E. David McGinnis, Jr., Hazelton, North 
Dakota. - 
bert N. eyers ’ ; 
Hesh A. Miller, San Anselmo, C alif. 


Sept. 1. ; 
» -*- 0. Najarian, Jr., Springfield, Ore. 
John G. Niemeyer, Fowler, Calif. - be 
Harwell E. Norris, Jr., Kerens, Texas, 
James I, Oliver, San Francisco, Calif. 
Alan H. Olson, Orange, ¢ alif. te 
Lee Aun Paik, San Anselmo, Calif. Sept. 


“7p D. Parker, Orenco, Ore. _ : 
ee de Patterson, c/o Chaplain Super- 
visor, Napa State Hospital, Imola, Calif. 

Richard G. Pearson, E1ko, Nev. = 

Gordon W. Petrequin, Office of A 1¢ 
Chaplain, Punahou, Honolulu, Hawall. 
3 e 1. ‘ ve 
a A. Remer, State Center, Iowa. 

Thomas B. Robb, Madison, Kans. 

Frederick E. — 

bert L. Slusher —_ 

oe M. Smith, Glendale, Calif. 

Ralph C. Smith, Marcus, Wash. - 

Edward G. Spongberg, Jr. Downey, 
Calif. — mm 

Robert .- Thom . , s 

Marlowe V. Tyler, Ventura, Cont. 

Floyd R. Waddell, Pittsburg, Calif. 

‘ ld P. Waiau ; I 

ae J. Weber, Santa Monica, « alif. 

George L. Wheeler, Spokane, Calif. 

John A. Wilson, Sacramento, Calif. 

William W. Zeiger, Juneau, Alaska. " 

Janet L. (Mrs. Herman B.) Eschen, 5an 
Anselmo, Calif. Sept. 1 

Mary Lou Deener 

Joanne Ruth mgsete, to be 
ack A. Jennings Sept. : 
Je scabeth May Heath, Durango, Colo. 

Claire Humphrey, to be married. 

Theodore B. James, Mountain 
‘alif. ‘ ee 
: Morris C. Jewell, San Jose, ¢ alif. 
Dorothy D. — 
Hyung Tae m 
Stusserte H, (Mrs. Hugh A.) Miller 
Mary June Orr, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Rayda L. Pomroy, San Anselmo, 
Lucille L. Rieben 
Mildred I, Thompson 






married to 


View, 


Calif. 


UNION SEMINARY (N. Y.) ; 
Arden V. Brock, advanced clinical train- 
x Loveland, Ohio. : 
ing Sentnmin Carr, assistant nua Mt. 
: 5 2 Mass. 
srmon School, Mt. Hermon, + ; 
“iene Ss. DeWolfe, assistant, Noroten 
church, Darien, Conn. 
Dana Fearson, assistant, 
Rochester, N 
William 
sle N. A \ N E aay 
oe L. Frear, assistant, East Genesee 
-hurch, East Rochester, N. . 9s ; 
Co ichard N. Greatwood, U. of ‘=. Law 
School (student), Charlottesville, a. 
John Gump, Delhi, Minn. 
Samuel Hazlett, assistant, 
Covenant, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Central church, 


‘Foden, East Moriches, Long 


Chureh of the 


Stanley Holt, Second church, Oswe- 
ratchie, Ogdensburg, N. Y i 
wate aie a Hudnut, assistant, West- 


William H. i issis 
minster church, Buffalo, N. Ye ‘ 
Richard A. Lundy, Clear Lake 
<elseyville, Calif. : = 
Keleey ve. Mathinee, assistant, Worthing- 
on, Ohio. eet 
. William A. MeConnell, assistant, West 
minster church, West Hartford, Conn. , 
John J. Mead, temporary placement, 
Radio Station KSWE, Sitka, Alaska. 
iInkagwawa, assistant, Japanese 
David T. Nakagawa, assistan _ Ji 
Presbyterian Church, Seattle, Wash. 
Richard E. Pease, Park Central church, 
Syracuse, N. Y (neighborhood pastor). 
Ronald H. Rathje, assistant, 
church, Wilmington, Del 
Robert Rikkers, assoc. secretary, U. of 
Wash. YMCA, Seattle, Wash. 
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church, 


Concord 


Richard Ruder, c/o Board of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church, USA, N. Y. 
Leslie Stansbery, graduate study, Ecu- 
menical Institute, Bossey, Switzerland. 
James R. Thompson, Stirling, N. J. 
Haleott M, Turner, Army chaplaincy, c/o 
Ampthill Rd., Richmond, Va. 
Jay G. Williams, graduate study, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY (Pa.,) 
William B. Ailes, Youngwood, Pa. 
Wayne W. Allen, Mountours church, 
Oakdale, Pa. 
William P. Arnott, Shadyside, Ohio. 
Gareth D. Baker, Belle Center, Ohio. 
Kenneth L. Barley, Corfu, N. Y. 
Gene W. Boyd, Bentleyville, Pa. 
William E. Briggs, Lemington 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. Sarle Brown, Avella, Pa. 
David E. Cornell, Waterville, Ohio. 
Charles A. Davis, Jr.,. Wampum, Pa. 
David Glenn 8S. Davis, Greensburg, Pa. 
Walter M. Elwood, Church of Our Savior, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Charles J. Farmer, First church, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 
Frank A. Fischer, Upper 
church, Dunn’s Station, Pa. 
David P. Foresman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Herman O. Graham, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
Roland E. Keebler, First Church of 
Delhi, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

V. Robert Klitz, First church, W 
beth, Pa, 

Bruce D. MelIntosh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James B. Marshall, Grove City, Pa. 

James W. Matz, Cherry Tree-Heilwood 
church. Cherry Tree, Pa. 

George O. Mehaffey, Buckhorn 
Loveland, Colo. 

Francis W. Park 3d, 
Fredericktown, Ohio. 

Robert L. Read, East Brady, Pa. 

Moss Rutan, Jr., Plymouth, Ohio. 

Ronald P. Sallade, Canfield, Ohio. 

James D. Sanko, Pine Creek church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James L. Shaffer, Armagh 
ward church, Seward, Pa. 

Robert K. Shaffer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Doyle H. Snyder, Middle church, Mt. 
Pleasant, Pa. 

John H. Spahr, Central church, 
tum, Pa. 

D. True Spangler, Millvale 
church, Irwin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William W. Stein, Pine Run 
Apollo, Pa. 

Arthur J. Van 
Va. 


church, 


Ten Mile 


. Eliza- 


Dormont church, 


church, 


First church, 


Church-Se- 


Taren- 
Methodist 
church, 


Alstyne, Kingwood, W. 


BIBLICAL SEMINARY (N,. Y.) 
Dong Guen Hong, teacher in Kwangju 
Theological Seminary, Kwangju, Korea. 


Harold R. Black, First church, West- 
town, N. Y. 
Robert I. Cassady, assistant, Adams- 


Parkhurst Memorial church, New York, 
we we 


Alvin L. Moring, director of Centurion 


Boy’s Club Program, Labor femple, New 
York, N. Y. 
Eugene H. Peterson, doctoral study, 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Alice Vivian Blair 
Lois Claire Ostenson, teacher in day 
school, Brick Church, New York, N. 4 


Mary Jane Reimer, teacher in day school, 
Brick Church, New York, N. Y. 

Sachi Shimomura, assistant cataloger 
also in charge of religious education read- 
ing room, Union Seminary Library, N. Y. 


Sarah Janet Slagle, doctoral study, New 
York University. 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Horace T. Allen, Jr., Renick, W. Va. 
Philip Lee, Tampa, Fla. 
Eugene Pickera, Community 

Ignacio, Colo. 
William Alexander, Arlington, Mass. 
Thomas P. Frazer, Baltimore, Md. 
George H. Kehm, Cleveland, Ohio. 


church, 


PITTSBURGH-XENIA (Pa.) 
Harvey G. Beach, Viola, Kans. 
Robert G. Bolt, Mt. Chestnut 

Butler, Pa. 
Marven O. Bowman, Jr., Calcutta church, 
RFD, E. Liverpool, Ohio. 


church, 


Robert Douglas Brackenridge, Cross 
Roads church, Washington, Pa. 
Robert study, Biblical 


W. Bradbury, 
Seminary, N. Y. 
Donald E. Calhoun, Mt. Perry, 
Crea M. Clark, Garnett, Kans. 
Lee E. Corey, Coin, Iowa. 
Paul R. Evans 
Louis Evert, 
City, Pa. 
imil E. Haering, Lakeside, Ohio, Metho- 
ist. 
Robert E. Frisbee 
Betsy Hammerle, 
church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. Lloyd Haney, West Side church, Mon- 
mouth, II). 

Don E. Keller, associate, 
church, Seattle, Wash. 

Richard M. King, Methodist. 
_— Lathom, teaching in Penn Town- 
ship. 

John L. Latta, Robinson’s Run Church, 
McDonald, Pa. 

Harry J. Lichy, Jr., Oak Grove church, 
Portersville, Pa. 

Roy E. Lindahl, Jr., study U. of Michigan. 

Thomas J. MecLauren, minister of edu- 
eation, Elfinwild church, Glenshaw, Pa. 

Ernest B. Murphy, Methodist. 

William H. Philips, Rochester, Pa., 
church. 

John Paul Pro, Baptist, Jeannette, Pa. 

Robert A. Roof, assistant, Westminster 
church, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Howard J. Rose, assistant, Third church, 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Andrew G. Slade, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Frank F. Starkey, Prosser, Wash. 

Martha Anne Sterrett, DCE, 
Community church, Portland, Ore. 

Richard A. Strohl, Altoona, Pa. 

John A. Stubbs, Harrisville and Union- 
town, Ohio, churches, looking forward to 
foreign mission service. 

William G. Walton, 
Mukwonago, Wisc. 

Joan Lee Youst 


Roy M. Hilliard, Methodist. 


Ohio. 


Hasson Hts. church, Oil 


DCE, South Park 


Jonn Kncx 


Broadstreet church, 


Valley 


Vernon church, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
William E. Brown, Jr., assistant, Mont- 
view Boulevard Church, Denver, Colo. 
Paul Bushnell, graduate study, Vander- 
bilt University. 
James Carse, YMCA Secretary, Universi- 
ty of North Carolina. 


"Felix M. de Hamel, La Have, Nova 
Seotia, Canada. 
Richard McCray, graduate study, Ohio 


State University. 


Walter Mott, Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. 
William Mundell, assistant minister, 


United Church, New Haven, Conn. 
Paul Long, 
Richard Dolven, 
Fred Ohler, 





MID-WINTER LECTURES—Daniel Jenkins, noted British scholar and 
writer, talks with Austin Seminary students during the annual lectures 
week. 
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Jonathan: 


Nobility in Friendship 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 18, 1957 


| Samuel 14: 1-5, 24-5; 17:55-18:5; 19:1-7:20; 23: 15-18; 31: 1-2: 
11 Samuel 1: 17-27, Printed Text | Sam. 18: 3-4, 19: 1-7, 23: 15-18 


A study of Jonathan is a study of his 
friendship with David, one of the world’s 
greatest friendships, a classic that has 
never been surpassed. And friendship, 
some one has said, is life at its best. 

Jonathan was Saul’s son, the heir ap- 
parent to the throne. He meets us first 
in Saul’s opening conflict with the Phili- 
stines (I Sam. 14). Accompanied only 
by his armor-bearer, he scaled the rocky 
crags of Michmash and routed the Phili- 
stine garrison. The victory that followed 
was due more to his discretion and valor 
than it was to that of his father. He 
became the hero of all Israel. 

David was the son of a country squire. 
He watched his father’s sheep in Bethle- 
hem while his older brothers fought in 
the armies of Saul. One day he went to 
camp with the provisions for their needs. 
There he heard the taunts of Goliath, the 
Philistine giant, a challenge which no 
soldier among the Israelites dared to 
accept. David went out to meet him, 
armed only with his sling-shot, and dis- 
patched him with a well-aimed stone. At 
evening time, when the Israelites rested 
from the pursuit of their enemies, Abner, 
Saul’s general, took the young hero to 
his master’s tent. 


1. Jonathan Finds a Friend, 18: 1-4 


Jonathan was a witness, no doubt, of 
David’s battle with Goliath, and that 
evening when he met him in his father’s 
tent and heard his modest and straight- 
forward answers to his father’s questions, 
he was captivated by his charm. It was 
natural that the two young men should 
be drawn to each other. They were ap- 
proximately the same age, athletic, dar- 
ing, with the same zeal for God and for 
his people (cf. 14:6 with 17:37), and 
the same hatred for Israel’s oppressors. 
At the same time we would have under- 
stood it if Jonathan had held himself 
aloof. He had become the national hero 
at Michmash. The affections of the 
whole nation were centered upon him. 
And now David’s marvelous exploit in 
the valley of Elah had brought him into 
the limelight. Jonathan’s feat was over- 
shadowed, and David’s praise, instead 
of his, was on the people’s lips. 

Some in Jonathan’s position would 
have been a little jealous. They would 
have congratulated David, but in their 
hearts, and perhaps to their friends, they 
would have depreciated his exploit. After 
all, they might argue, it wasn’t as diffi- 
cult for a nimble youth with a sling shot 
to face a man cumbered with much armor 
as it was to clamber up those rocks at 
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Michmash and rout a whole garrison. 
And as for the stone that felled Goliath, 
it was a bit of luck that would never 
happen again. 

“How many folk there are who can live 
kindly with inferiors and amiably with 
equals, but who grow hard and envious 
as soon as they deal with folks who sur- 
pass them. You compete with a rival for 
promotion and are beaten, and something 
as old as Cain wakes up in you and gives 
you a tussle before you are done with it. 
It is hard to be a good loser. The quality 
of sportsmanship, which can see another 
man walk off with the prize, and still can 
praise the very excellence by which we are 
surpassed is none too frequent.” 

To what extent is this true to our life? 
Are we inclined to be jealous of our 
competitors, or those who surpass us in 
some cherished line of endeavor? Does 
our jealousy betray itself in our speech 
or action? 

We come back to Jonathan. There was 
not a trace of jealousy in his make-up. 
“When he had finished speaking to Saul, 
the soul of Jonathan was knit to the soul 
of David, and Jonathan loved him as 
his own soul.” And the friendship of 
the two young men deepened in the days 
that followed, days in which David con- 
tinued to outstrip Jonathan in valor and 
in the affections of the people. 

Saul was so much impressed with 
David’s fine qualities that he took him 
into his service and employed him on 
missions of increasing importance. Jon- 
athan was thrown much into his company 
and it was not long before he and David 
had sealed their friendship with a cov- 
enant, a formal pledge that they would 
stick by one another through life. To 
ratify the compact and also as a public 
mark of honor, Jonathan gave David his 
“meil,” or long outer robe, his military 
dress and girdle, his sword, and even the 
famous bow which was his special 
weapon (cf. II Sam. 1:22). 

Some men wish to get what they can 
from their friends. But there was noth- 
ing that David at this time could give 
to Jonathan except his friendship, and 
that was all that Jonathan wished. On 
his part he wished to share all that he 
had with his friend, and David accepted 
it because he knew that he was his friend. 

What does it mean to be a friend? 
Why is it that some men have more 
friends than others? How do we think 
of our friends, as those who help us, or 
as those with whom we share our con- 
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fidence, our goals? What definition 
would you give of Christian friendship? 


ll. Jonathan Intercedes for His 

Friend, 19: 1-7 

Several years went by. David had 
risen steadily in office and in the people’s 
affection. He was recognized as Israel’s 
ablest soldier, and had married one of 
the king’s daughters. Saul, however, had 
become insanely jealous of the man who 
had displaced him and his family in the 
popular esteem. Several times in mo- 
ments of mania he had sought to slay 
David, and in his saner moments had 
sent him on dangerous expeditions, hop- 
ing that he would never return. 

One day, probably in an outburst of 
passion like that of Henry II against 
Thomas 4 Becket, he spoke to Jonathan 
and to all his servants that they should 
slay David. No doubt he made it clear 
to Jonathan, as he certainly did later, 
that, if David lived, he and not Jonathan 
would become the next king of Israel. 

What should Jonathan have done un- 
der the circumstances? He might have 
kept silent and allowed circumstances to 
take their course. In that case he could 
not be held responsible—so some would 
argue. Would they be right? What do 
we do when men are being preferred 
above us, and a chance is given to blacken 
their reputation by actual word or sim- 
ply by keeping silent? 

Jonathan would not agree to kill 
David. Neither did he stand by silently 
and say nothing. Nor did he side with 
David against his father. He warned 
David of his impending danger and then 
went to plead David’s case before his 
father. As a result, Saul swore, sin- 
cerely, no doubt, for the time, but with 
no real repentance for his murderous 
designs, “As the Lord liveth, he shall 
not be put to death.” 

Do we join in when our friends are 
criticized? Do we keep slient? Do we 
take their part even when it means our 
loss? Suppose it is our rival that is criti- 
cized? Does this passage throw any 
light on the meaning of friendship? 


Ill. Jonathan Protects His Friend, 20 

Several months went by. In spite of 
his oath Saul was more determined to 
kill David than ever. But he knew that 
he must not disclose his plans to Jona- 
than. One night he sent ‘“‘gangsters” to 
kill David while he slept, and David 
escaped only by the shrewd strategem of 
his wife, Saul’s daughter. As soon as 
possible David sought out Jonathan and 
told him of his narrow escape, protecting 
meanwhile his innocence of any wrong- 
doing against Saul. Bearing in mind his 
father’s oath (19:6), and attributing his 
recent violence to temporary madness, 
Jonathan refused to believe that his 
father had definite designs against 
David’s life. 

Finally, as David insisted, a clever 
scheme was arranged to determined Saul’s 
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real attitude to David. The two friends 
planned all the details and the means by 
which the outcome could be made known 
in case Jonathan was shadowed. Then 
before they parted they renewed their 
solemn pact of friendship. Convinced 
now that David would succeed to the 
kingdom, Jonathan exacted from him a 
promise to show kindness to his pos- 
terity after his death as well as to him- 
self during his life time. His words, 
like Saul’s in 24:21, were prompted by 
a fear that David might conform to the 
barbarous Oriental custom by which the 
first king of a new dynasty often tried 
to secure himself on the throne by mur- 
dering his predecessor’s family (cf. I 
Kings 15:29; 16:11; II Kings 10:6; 
11:1; for the fulfillment of David’s 
promise see II Samuel 9: lf; 21:7). 

The next day Saul and his household 
sat down to celebrate the Feast of the 
New Moon. David was accustomed to 
eat with Saul’s household, but on this 
day of all days he was required to be 
present, unless he had the king’s permis- 
sion to be absent. Saul noted David’s 
absence, but said nothing. He supposed 
that David was ceremonially unclean. 
The second day, however, he turned to 
Jonathan and asked, “Why has not the 
son of Jesse come to the meal, either yes- 
terday or today?” Jonathan answered 
that David had asked that he be per- 
mitted to attend a family reunion in 
Bethlehem and that he had allowed him 
to go. This was not true. Was Jona- 
than excused for telling an untruth un- 
der the circumstances ? 

Saul was not deceived. His fierce 
anger blazed out at Jonathan. It was 
quite plain, he shouted, that Jonathan 
was willing for David to succeed him 
(Saul) on the throne. Such an attitude 
was disgraceful both to himself and to 
the mother who bore him. Then he or- 
dered Jonathan to bring David to him 
that he might put him to death. When 
Jonathan expostulated, Saul, in a fury, 
actually threw his spear at his own son. 
Jonathan was angry now in his own turn, 
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not because his father had turned on 
him, but because he resented the wrong 
done his friend. He left the table and 
ate no more food that day. 

The next day he went out into the field 
where it had been arranged that David 
would be hiding. There was a possibility 
that he was being shadowed. To divert 
suspicion and to break the news accord- 
ing to the prearranged plan, he took his 
bow and arrows and his “caddy,” as 
though he were about to engage in archery 
practice. He shot his arrows far beyond 
the little boy. And as the boy hunted, 
he cried, “Is not the arrow beyond you ?” 
Then he exhorted him, “Hurry, make 
haste, stay not.’’ The exhortation was 
intended for David, but when the boy 
returned to the city, David could not re- 
strain himself. He came out of the woods 
and as a token of his reverence and 
loyalty to the king’s son, fell on his face 
to the ground (an Oriental, when he 
meets a superior, kneels down and touches 
the ground with his forehead), and bow- 
ed himself to the ground three times. 
Then he arose and the two friends kissed 
one another (the kiss between men is still 
common in many countries of Europe as 
well as of the east; on the cheek however 
and not on the lips), and because East- 
eners were more demonstrative than 
Anglo-Saxons, wept until David almost 
lost control of himself. Then, after re- 
newing their pledge of friendship, they 
parted. 

Jonathan was not only willing to sub- 
ordinate himself for the sake of his 
friend, and to give up what would seem 
to be his lawful due, but was also willing 
to protect David at the cost of his own 
life. How much are we willing to sacri- 
fice for our friends? Is love ever really 
disinterested ? Have we known such love 
in our lives? What about our father’s 
and mother’s love? What about Jesus’ 
love? 


IV. Jonathan Parts from His Friend, 
23: 15-18 


David was an outlaw for the rest of 
his life. Saul pursued him in the wilder- 
ness country of Judah, as if he were a 
stag on the mountains, and often David 
barely escaped with his life. Only once 
so far as we know did the two friends 
meet again. Saul was seeking for David 
in the wilderness of Ziph. Somehow 
David got into communication with Jona- 
than, or perhaps Jonathan realized that 
a crisis had occurred in David’s life and 
that he was needed. We read that he 
“rose and went to David at Horesh and 
strengthened his hand in God.” The 
last phrase is an interesting one. Evi- 
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dently David was anxious, worried, about 
to lose his nerve. Jonathan strengthened 
his hand in God, i.e., revived his cour- 
age, by pointing him to the true ground 
of confidence. He was the kind of friend 
who did his friends good, not only in a 
material way, but also in a spiritual way. 

Are we fortunate enough to have 
friends of this sort, to be such friends 
to others? What influence do our friend- 
ships have upon our characters? Why 
should Christian friendship be more val- 
uable, more enduring than non-Christian 
friendship? In forming the sort of 
friendship that may ripen into marriage 
should spiritual qualities be taken into 
account? How much? 


V. David Mourns His Friend, II Sam. 
1:17-27 


Jonathan’s meeting with David in the 
wilderness of Ziph was, as we have said, 
the last meeting of the two friends. In 
spite of Saul’s hasty words, reported in 
chapter 20, he loved Jonathan, and Jona- 
than was loyal and devoted to his father. 
He and Saul had fought side by side ‘in 
Saul’s first great victory over the Phili- 
stines, and now when the Philistines were 
again invading Israel Jonathan was loyal 
and devoted to his father’s cause. But it 
was hopeless. The Philistines stormed 
up the steep side of Mt. Gilboa till the 
Israelites broke ranks and fled in wild 
disorder. Jonathan was slain fighting 
bravely to the end. Saul committed sui- 
cide to prevent his capture and degrada- 
tion. 

The news was carried to David by an 
Amalekite who claimed to have killed 
Saul, thinking he would receive a reward 
from David for the deed. But David was 
made of nobler stuff than that. He had 
respected Saul and his kingly office even 
while Saul sought his life, and seemingly 
had retained his affection for him. When 
he heard of Saul’s and Jonathan’s tragic 
end he rent his clothes and mourned and 
fasted until evening. Then he composed 
a eulogy which was taught to subsequent 
generations as “The Song of the Bow.” 
It is one of the most beautiful eulogies 
in all literature. We are interested only 
in the closing verses, 26-27. 

The love of a mother for her son, of a 
girl for her lover, of a wife for a hus- 
band, of a daughter for her father, is a 
wonderful love. David had known them 
all. But there was an element in Jona- 
than’s love which surpassed them all. 
“Your love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women.’”’ Not all men know 
such love as Jonathan had for David, for 
there are few men with such capacity for 
friendship as Jonathan. But there is one 
who loves us and gave himself for us, 
who commended his love toward us while 
we were yet sinners. ‘‘Greater love has 
no man than this,” he said, “that a man 
lay down his life for his friends. You 
are my friends, if you do what I com- 
mand you.” (Jn. 15:13-14.) 
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Amos: Crusading for Righteousness 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 25, 1957 
Printed Lesson 1:1; 6:4-7; 7:10-15 


The earliest of Israel’s prophets were 
primarily men of action: like Samuel, 
the architect of the Hebrew monarchy; or 
Nathan, who convicted David of sin in 
his relations with Bathsheba; or Ahijah, 
who inspired the revolt of the Ten Tribes 
against the house of Judah; or Elijah, 
who destroyed the prophets of Baal; or 
Elisha, who placed Jehu upon the throne 
of Israel. But in the 8th century, B.C., 
a new kind of prophet appeared in Is- 
rael, one who proclaimed God’s message 
and then reduced it to writing for the 
benefit of future generations. 


The Prophet Amos 


First of this new line of prophets, and 
one of the greatest of them all, was 
Amos. He was a shepherd (as indicated 
by the Hebrew word translated “herds- 
man” in 1:1) and a dresser of sycamore 
trees (7: 14). The sycamore trees of 
which Amos spoke were different from 
our own. They bore a little fruit, some- 
thing like a fig, which had to be pinched 
when the fruit was still green, in order 
that an insect which infested it might be 
released and that the fruit might be en- 
abled to ripen. It was an insipid bit of 
fruit at best and eaten only by the poor. 
It is quite evident from Amos’ humble oc- 
cupation that he was a man of the people, 
who knew from intimate, first-hand con- 
tact the miserable life which so many of 
them were forced to live. 

Amos left his flocks to deliver the mes- 
sage which he was confident came to him 
from God during the reign of Jeroboam 
II. Israel at the time was at the height 
of its prosperity, greater prosperity cer- 
tainly than it had enjoyed since the days 
of David and Solomon. To the ordinary 
observer it seemed that the land was 
flourishing politically, economically and 
religiously. The borders of the kingdom 
had been extended on every side, trade 
had developed, great fortunes had been 
amassed, the temples were crowded with 
worshippers. Under such circumstances 
Amos appeared at Bethel, the religious 
capital of the nation, and startled the 
worshippers with a series of messages that 
reverberated among the hills like thun- 
derclaps. 

In his first address (summarized in 
chapters 1-2) he pictured God as a great 
lion about to spring in judgment upon 
the surrounding nations, and also—this 
came as an unexpected climax—upon Is- 
rael, because of their inhumanity to their 
fellowman: ‘Thus says the Lord: ‘For 
three transgressions of Israel, and for 
four, I will not revoke the punishment; 
because they sell [into slavery] the right- 
eous for silver, and the needy for a pair 
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of shoes [as trifling a debt as that!]’” 
(2:6). 

In his second address (summarized in 
chapter 3) he pointed out that Israel had 
enjoyed greater privileges than other na- 
tions and that her judgment, therefore, 
must be equally severe: “You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth; 
therefore I will punish you for all your 
iniquities” (3:2). 

In his third address (summarized in 
chapter 4) Amos stressed the hopeless- 
ness of the situation: the well-to-do 
women, who set the tone of Israel’s so- 
ciety, lived only for the animal pleasures 
of life; the church confirmed the people 
in their sins; God’s providence had fail- 
ed to induce the people to return to him: 
“Therefore . . . prepare to meet your God 
(in the inevitable judgment), O Israel” 
(4:12). 


I. The Prophet Denounces Those 
Who Are at Ease 


In the fourth message the prophet pro- 
nounced a lamentation over the nation as 
a whole (5:1-17), then pronounced a spe- 
cial woe upon the religious people of the 
nation who were unconcerned with the 
injustice which was rife in the land 
(5:18-24) and likewise upon those who 
were economically at ease in Zion (Je- 
rusalem, the capital of Judah) and those 
who were financially secure in Samaria 
(the capital of Israel). 

Judah and Israel regarded themselves 
as the chief of the nations, as so many 
nations big and smal] have done since 
that time. In truth, they were more im- 
portant politically than the nations which 
surrounded them, and they have proved 
more consequential than the world powers 
of the time. The notable men of the first 
of the nations to whom the house of Is- 
rael came were the leading men of Israel, 
the politicians, the financiers, the busi- 
ness men, the lawyers, the preachers and 
the like, men who were financially well 
off, and who determined the policies of 
the nation. Woe to those self-satisfied 
men, said Amos. Let them take warn- 
ing from the cities around about: Cal- 
neh, a town in Syria; Hamath on the 
river Orontes; Gath, one of the great 
cities of Philistia. It is as though some 
alarmist, today should remind us of the 
fate of Warsaw, Berlin, Hiroshima—as 
though such a fate could perchance be- 
fall Washington or New York! 

But why does Amos hold these people 
responsible for the judgment that is to 
come? In part it is because of their 
blindness to the future, their unwilling- 
ness to face unwelcome facts, their naive 
assurance that everything is all right, 


so long as they themselves are comfort- 
able, “You who put away the evil day 
and bring near the seat of violence.” 

The leaders of Israel refused to think 
about the day of reckoning. They put it 
out of their minds. The well-to-do people 
would not consider the fact that the pros- 
perity of Israel was, in fact, only the 
prosperity of the few, any more than we 
stopped to think before the Great Depres- 
sion that wealth was very unevenly dis- 
tributed in America, that poor people 
could not buy the products of the fac- 
tories on which the continued prosperity 
of America depended, any more than 
many people now think that America’s 
present prosperity may be imperilled be- 
cause of the miserable living conditions 
of so many of the teeming millions in 
Asia. 

The leaders of Israel were not con- 
cerned about the results of greed, graft, 
widespread poverty, and harsh conditions 
of living for the majority of the nation. 
They would not think about the inevi- 
table results of such conditions; they 
would not take intelligent steps to avert 
the evil day, and therefore they actually 
hastened the day of reckoning. The lead- 
ers of France might have averted the 
French Revolution; the leaders of Russia 
might have prevented the communist rev- 
olution; the leaders in China might have 
preserved the nationalist regime if they 
had acted intelligently and in time. It 
is as though Amos had cried to western 
civilization a generation ago: 

“You people who are the influential 
people in your respective communities can 
avert industrial strife, social revolution, 
national collapse, international catastro- 
phe, if you will set your mind on removing 
the causes, if you will concern yourselves 
with the needs of the people as a whole. 
But if you refuse to consider the conse- 
quences of present tendencies you will 
render an explosion inevitable.” 

The leaders of Israel were not con- 
cerned with questions of this sort. Their 
homes were so comfortable, their lives 
so pleasant, that it seemed incredible that 
conditions could ever change. The poor 
people lay down at night on the floor on 
bundles of straw, but they had beds of 
ivory. Their fathers had been accustomed 
to sit while eating, but now couches were 
being introduced on which the guests 
reclined while the meal was being served, 
and this new custom had become general 
among the comfortable middle class. 
Meat was a luxury in ancient Palestine, 
but these people served the most expen- 
sive cuts (lamb and veal). 

They amused themselves with idle 
songs, kept up with the popular melodies, 
and listened to the most up-to-date or- 
chestras. They drank wine in bowls 
(the nation’s drink bill was rapidly in- 
creasing, as it is in America today) and 
anointed themselves with the finest oils 
(lavished their money on the beauty 
shops, we would say). 

Amos was a herdsman. He lived in 
the wilderness of Judah, and was not 
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accustomed to the luxuries of city life. 
Was he condemning the leading citizens 
of Jerusalem and of Samaria because 
they had comfortable homes, set a good 
table, drank much, had gay times, and 
spent so much time on their personal 
adornment? ‘There were elements in 
their living habits of which undoubtedly 
he could not approve. Their drinking 
habits, for example; they did not increase 
the national strength, but rather dimin- 
ished it. So today America’s mounting 
liquor bill decreases the effectiveness of 
our laborers, increases the death toll on 
our roads, and certainly does not clarify 
the thinking of politicians and statesmen 
who count social drinking a requirement 
of their position. 

But this was not Amos’ main concern. 
The point of his address comes out in 
the last part of verse 6: “But (they) are 
not grieved over the ruin of Joseph.” 
Joseph is another name for Israel and the 
ruin of Joseph refers to the unfortunate 
lot of the masses of the people. “There- 
fore,” says Amos—not because they have 
the comforts of life, but because having 
the comforts of life, they are unconcerned 
over the lot of those who lack them, 
“therefore they shall now be the first of 
those to go into exile, and the revelry of 
those who stretch themselves shall pass 
away.” It is not only selfish indulgence 
that Amos condemns, not only injustice 
and oppression, but also indifference, un- 
concern over the lot of the under-priv- 
ileged. 

Jesus teaches the same lesson in his 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, and in his 
parable of the last judgment—men will 
be judged eternally, he reveals, not be- 
cause they have done wrong, but because, 
faced with human needs, they have done 
—nothing. 


ll. The Prophet Is Denounced as a 

Revolutionary 

Amos begins his fifth and final ap- 
peal to the nation by describing a series 
of visions, all of them based no doubt on 
some actual event. A plague of locusts 
had descended upon the land and was 
devouring the herbage. In his prophetic 
trance Amos saw that this was the begin- 
ning of the end, the begining of that 
divine judgment which he had foreseen 
was inevitable. He told how he prayed 
that the stroke might be averted, and how 
God had agreed to give Israel another 
chance. 

He went on to tell how some time later 
a drought had come upon the land. In 
his prophetic trance he saw how God had 
once more begun to punish his rebellious 
people, how the sun, like a great fiery 
ball, would eventually dry up the streams, 
the subterranean sources from which even 
the seas drew their waters, how the earth 
itself would finally be burned into a 
crisp. Once more he interceded for Is- 
rael, and once more God granted his 
request. Israel, he was assured, would 
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be given still another chance. 

In his third vision Amos saw the Lord 
standing beside a wall with a plumb line 
in his hand. Twice the nation had been 
spared. This time the prophet recog- 
nized that the Great Master-Builder, who 
can tolerate no crooked or shoddy work, 
would not pass them by any more. That 
there might be no doubt about the mean- 
ing of these words, Amos made it crystal 
clear: “The high places of Isaac shall 
be laid waste, and I (that is, God) will 
rise against the house of Jeroboam with 
the sword.” 

Translated into terms of our own day, 
it is as though Amos had said: “The 
beautiful churches, the great skyscrapers 
of New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
will be flattened, and the American re- 
public shall be violently overthrown.” 

When Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
heard these words he could no longer 
restrain himself. He was the king’s 
chaplain, the king’s pastor, we would 
say, and the people whom Amos had de- 
nounced were the members of his con- 
gregation, the pillars of church and so- 
ciety. It is barely possible that he felt 
that his job was at stake; he must de- 
nounce Amos or he would be held re- 
sponsible. It is much more likely that 
he actually thought that Amos was a 
dangerous incendiary, seeking to stir up 
a civil insurrection, as Elisha, an earlier 
prophet had done against the house of 
Ahab. In addition, the people whom 
Amos held responsible for the coming 
revolution were religious people who sup- 
ported the church and contributed to the 
community chest; they were good parents 
and ‘‘good citizens.” Amaziah’s own 
interests had become so identified with 
theirs that he saw things through their 
eyes. Of course, there was poverty, suf- 
fering, lack of decent housing, opportuni- 
ties for recreation and health, denial of 
civil liberties and the like, but not to the 
extent that Amos had imagined and for 
most of it the poor were themselves re- 
sponsible. 

“O seer,” he began. In Amos’ day 
this word carried a sting. It suggested 
that Amos was a see-er, one who saw 
things that didn’t exist; in other words, 
a visionary, “not practical.” ‘O seer,” 
he said, “run on back to Judah (the 
Southern kingdom—Amos’ own land) 
and earn your living there, but don’t 
come any more to Bethel, for this is the 
king’s sanctuary and the king’s court.” 
Amaziah intimates in these words that 
Amos is being paid for his attack on 
the “vested interests” and that he will 
find this kind of preaching more profit- 
able in Judah than in Israel. 

But Amaziah does not content himself 
with denunciation. He sends a message 
to the king: “Amos has conspired 
against you in the midst of the house of 
Israel; the land is not able to bear all 
his words. For thus Amos has said, 
‘Jeroboam shall die by the sword and Is- 


rael must go into exile away from his 
land.’’’ This was a distorted report. 
Amos had predicted the captivity and 
the overthrow of the royal house, but he 
had not conspired against Jeroboam, and 
he had said nothing of his death. We 
do not need, however, to accuse Amaziah 
of conscious deceit. No doubt he really 
thought that Amos was a revolutionary, 
inciting the people to revolt (in our day 
he would have denounced him as a com- 
munist). It wouldn’t do to leave him 
at large. ‘“The land is not able to bear 
all his words.” In other words, lock 
him up, or run him out of the country. 
He had an idea that Amos would not 
wait for the police, that he would flee 
before they arrived. 

But Amos was not to be intimidated. 
He answered Amaziah and said: 

“I am no (professional) prophet, nor 
a prophet’s son (i.e., trained in a pro- 
phetic school), but I am a herdsman and 
a dresser of sycamore trees (a poor man 
who could barely make a living) and the 
Lord took me from following the flock and 
the Lord said to me, Go, prophesy (de- 
liver my message) to my people Israel.” 

You tell me, he continued, that I am 
not to speak of the danger that lies in 
store for Israel; I tell you that you your- 
self will live to see it and all that you 
hold dear will be lost in the holocaust. 

Amos seems to speak harshly, but like 
Jesus (Mt. 23: 37-39), he was only try- 
ing to awaken Israel and especially men 
like Amaziah who might have changed 
the policies of the nation, to the inevitable 
results of a one-sided prosperity that was 
based on the suffering of the poor. So 
a prophet might have spoken to the Rus- 
sian czars before the Communist revolu- 
tion, or to Chiang Kai-shek, before the 
Communist wave swept over China and 
perhaps to the world of our day. 

A generation later the blow fell—just 
as Amos had predicted. 

Today Communism is appealing to 
vast numbers of oppressed people as their 
only real hope for a better life. We who 
are not communists are convinced that 
they are mistaken, that Communism 
brings chains from whose tyranny they 
will in time find that it is even more dif- 
ficult to escape. But how can we con- 
vince them? How can we stop the march 
of revolution—in Asia and even in Amer- 
ica? Is it enough to depend on America’s 
armed might, her possession of the hy- 
drogen bomb? Is it wise to bolster up 
reactionary regimes that are opposed to 
Communism but have lost the confidence 
of the people? Do we also need to make 
it clear that capitalism, democracy, and 
Christianity have more to offer in the 
way of social and racial justice? There 
is no more important question that the 
American people have to face just now 
than this. If the last question is to be 
answered in the affirmative, how shall we 
go about it? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Psychiatric Aspects of School Desegrega- 
tion. Report No. 37. Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry, N. Y. $1, paper. 

Treasury of Short Sermons for Children. 
Edited by Charles L. Wallis. Harper & 
Bros., N. Y. $3.95. 

Co-operation Without Compromise. 
James De Forest Murch. Wm. B. Erdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids. $3.50. 

Christianity, Democracy and Technology. 
Zoltan Sztankay. Philosophical Library, 
MR. ¥. 33.76. 

Science and the Love of God. Frank J. 
Pirone. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $4.25. 

Battle for the Mind. William Sargant. 
Doubleday & Co., N. Y. $4.50. 

Christians Are Citizens. Malcolm P. 
Calhoun, editor. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Va. $1.25, paper., 

Best Wishes. Brownie Wise. Podium 
Publishing Co., Orlando, Fla. $3.95. 

When We Share. Frances Maeda. Friend- 
ship Press, N. Y. 65¢, paper. 

Spiritual Planting in Virginia. Minor 
C. Miller. Beacon Press, Bridgewater, Va. 
50¢, paper. 

Religious Drama 1. Five plays. Selected 
by Marvin Halverson. Meridian Books, 
Inc., N. Y. $1.45, paper. 

Charles Wesley, Singer of the Evangeli- 
eal Revival. Elmer T. Clark. Upper Room, 
Nashville. 15¢, paper. 

The American Teenager. H. H. Remmers 
& D. H. Radler. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. $3.75. 

Romances and Intrigues of the Women 
of the Bible. James Faulkner. Vantage 
Press, N. Y. $2.50. 

Vacations Abroad. UNESCO. Columbia 
University Press, N. Y. $1. paper. 
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To 1957 Graduates 


By JESSE H. BAIRD 


1. Keep Christ sovereign in your life, your work, and your thought. 

2. Give the people the Bible, not as a book of problems but as the 
solver of problems, all problems on earth and in heaven. 

3. Preach a gospel of Salvation. Get people right with God and 
other things will follow, in homes, in churches and in society. 

4. Keep your lives unspotted from the world. It is only he who has 
clean hands and a pure heart who “shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord.” 

5. Refuse to be defeated or discouraged. Erase from your diction- 
aries the word “‘can’t.’”. He who works in you will be with you all the 
days and in him is vested all power in heaven and on earth. 


Dr. Baird, retiring as president of San Francisco Theological Seminary, concluded 
his address to the graduates of 1957 with these five ‘‘vital admonitions.” 











Through the Year with Christ. Edwin Afee Brown. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
Cc. Munson. Augustana Book Concern, phia. $1. 
Rock Island, Ill. $3.50. Understanding the New Testament. 
Ancient Christian Writers—St. Cyprian. Howard C. Kee and Franklin W. Young. 
Translated by Maurice Bevenot. Newman Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. $7.95. 


Press, Westminster, Md. $2.75. Believing in God. Layman’s Theological 
The Significance of the Church. Lay- Library. Daniel Jenkins. Westminster 
man’s Theological Library. Robert Mc- Press, Philadelphia. $1. 








Counseling for Church Vocations 


by Samuel Southard 


Professor of Pastoral Care, Institute of Religion, 
Texas Medical Center, Houston 








. a careful study of the psychological drama of 
thought and action surrounding the young person’s 
choice of a church vocation. 


.-- a well-informed discussion of the areas where 
counseling is greatly needed. 


.-. Specific suggestions of ways in which the 
counselor can be more effective. 


+. practical description of an effective 
counseling procedure. 


From Broadman Press, the publisher of 
The Pastor’s Hospital Ministry by Richard K. Young 
An excellent guide for a more effective ministry to the ill. Offers 
proven techniques which every pastor will find helpful as he, the 


physician, and the psychiatrist work together. Both at your favorite 
bookseller. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
“1957 Centennial Year” 
A hundred years of educating women in the liberal arts ... A.B. and B.S. degrees 
..- full accreditation ... Presbyterian Church affiliation. 
EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian @ Coeducational e@ Founded 1867 
jound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
vecredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. Ath- 
letics. Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition $895. 
Catalog and illustrated booklet. 

T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

Irving G. Mitchell from Kobe, Japan, to 
Osaka Christian Center, 515 Niemon Cho, 
Higashi Ku, Osaka Shi, Japan 

Harold C. Smith, Atlanta, Ga., will be- 
come pastor of the Ponchatoula, La., 
church Sept. 15. 

Edward J. Agsten, Raleigh, N. C., has 
accepted a call to the Beverly Hills 
Church, Huntington, W. Va., effective 
Sept. 1. Address: 110 Fairfax Dr., Hunt- 
ington 5, W. Va. 

R. H. Stone, executive secretary of 
Mecklenburg (N. C.) Presbytery, will be- 
come executive secretary of Orange (N. 
C.) Presbytery Oct. 1, with headquarters 
in Greensboro. Dr. Stone succeeds T. 
Henry Patterson, who will become pas- 
tor of the Madison, N. C., church Sept. 1. 

Sherwood F. Smith, Warwick, Va., will 
become pastor of the St. Andrews Church, 
Richmond, Va., August 138. 

Alfred L. Bixler, from Montgomery, 
Ala., to First church, Bradenton, Fla. 

J. Ray Dickens, from Maxton, N. C., to 
Rt. 1, Varina, N. C. 

Robert G. Barron, Albany, Ga., will be- 
come pastor of the Union Springs, Ala., 
and Bethel churches Sept. 1. 

Joel E. May, from San Antonio, Texas, 
to the Oakhurst church, Yucca at Chand- 
ler Sts., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Gary Hoffius, from Mexico, Mo., to Box 
417, North Little Rock, Ark. 

Charles E. Johnson, Jr., 
Cary, N. C., has 
time chaplain to 
at Duke University. 

Leonard R. Swinney, Homer, La., will 
become pastor of the First church, Port 
Lavaca, Texas, Box 988, August 15. 

C. Edward Davis, from Greenville, S. 
C., to 437 Mimosa Dr., Griffin, Ga. 
to Banks, 


formerly of 
become the first full- 
Presbyterian students 


John Russ, from Weir, Miss., 
Ark. 

Cc. C. Baker, from Carrollton, Miss., to 
898 Hollywood Dr., Jackson, Tenn. 

William C. Christie, from St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., to First church, Collins, Miss. 

William R. Long, formerly of Potosi, 
Mo., has become pastor of the First 
church, San Marcos, Texas, 315 Mary St. 

Franklin H. Stebbing, from Livingston, 
Texas, to 734 E. Corsicana St., Athens, 
Texas. 

Herbert V. Carson has retired from the 
faculty of Queens College and will serve 
the First Church, Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Claude A. Cowan, formerly of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is now at 201 Oakland St.. 
Kingsport, Tenn., where he is pastor 
of the Old Kingsport Church. 

Lawrence W. Avent, from Providence 
Forge, Va., to Old Presbyterian Meeting 
House, Box 929, Alexandria, Va. 


C. Ellis Nelson, from 1617 Westover 
Rd., Austin, Texas, to 156 Magnolia St., 
Tenafly, N. J., home address. 

W. L. Smith, from Smyrna, Tenn., to 
Woodbury, Tenn. 

J. R. Tackett, from Newton, Miss., to 
Ackerman, Miss. 

William B. Venable, from Memphis, 
Tenn., to the Baker, La., church. 

Roy T. Sherrod, from Austin, Texas, to 
First church, 1100 Austin Ave., Waco, 
Texas. 

W.T. Taylor has resigned as pastor of 
the South Tryon church, Charlotte, N. C., 
to become a chaplain in the U. S. Army. 


USA Ministers 

H. H. McCullough, from Delavan, IIL, 
to Central church, Petersburg, Ill. 

Alfred D. Sunderwirth, Casper, Wyo., 
to c/o Board of Foreign Missions, 156 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 

William B. Miller, from Van Buren, 
Ark., to 2201 S. L St., Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Robert L. Thaden, formerly of Platte, 
S. Dakota, has moved to Australia. 

Edwin P. Elliott, Utica, N. Y., will be- 
come pastor of the Lower Marsh Creek 
Church and director of youth work for 
Carlisle Presbytery, c/o Presbyterian 
Manse, Rt. 2, Gettysburg, Pa., Aug. 15. 

Charles F. Bole, formerly of Billings, 
Mont., has been installed as executive 
secretary for Indiana Synod’s Committee 
on Christian Education, and field director 
for the Board of Christian Education. 

William H. Myers, formerly of W. 
Lebanon, Ind., has become director of 
camps and conferences fer the Committee 
on Christian Education of the Synod of 
Indiana. 


G. Mason Cochran, from Oil City, Pa., to 
501 Glenn Ave., Glenshaw, Pa., effective 
Sept. 1. 


DEATHS 

Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, 84, missionary 
to China 1899-1941, and to Honolulu 
1941-1947, died at Columbia, S. C., July 
14. She was a sister of the late Mrs. P. 
Frank Price. 

John Wilson Rowe, 77, Keysville, Va., 
died in a Farmville, Va., hospital July 24. 
His pastorates had been in Missouri, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. A minister son 
is J. Wilson, Jr., of Bedford, Va. 

William Walker Parkinson, 65, As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian minister 
of Monticello, Ark., died there July 20. 
BRITISH WEEKLY 

Shaun Herron, editor of The British 
Weekly for the past seven years, is re- 
signing in order to accept what he calls 
“a small-town parish” in England. 
LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 


J. J. Murray, First church, Lexington, 
Va., has been named visiting professor 
of homiletics at Louisville Seminary. Dr. 
Murray will begin teaching about Jan. 1 


Nominating Committee 

Appointed by the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Moderator, Wm. M. Elliott, Jr., to the 
Assembly’s Permanent Nominating Com- 
mittee, Class of 1960: Robert F. Jones, 
Ft. Worth, Texas; C. Lynn Brown, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Mrs. John W. McQueen, 
Albany, Ga. 








Poa bh Colleg 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ° in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C, PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 











JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1957 


Primary emphasis upon individual growth in an atmosphere 
of alert scholarship and genuine Christian concern. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian, Accred- 
ited by Association of American Universities, South- 
ern Associaton, National Association of Schools of 
Music, American Association of University Women, 
American Medical Association, etc. Charges average 
$370 per semester for tuition, fees, room, board, 
and may be met in part by self-help. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 


Danville, Ky. 








PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 25 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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